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EDITORIAL NOTES 


THE NEXT ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 
WILL BE HELD IN CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
TIME: January 8-9, 1942. 
HEADQUARTERS: Horen CLEVELAND. 


plain COMMON-SENSE INDICATES that educated leader- 
ship is as important—in fact, far more important—in these 
war times than in normal eras. Colleges, obvious supply for 
educated leadership, must not suffer from war hysteria or short- 
sighted policies of military and governmental authorities. Sta- 
tistical data recently gathered show that unwise regulations will 
cause distinct shortages in a number of the professions like medi- 
cine, dentistry and engineering. The federal government has 
recognized deficiencies in the last-mentioned area by appropriat- 
ing in recent months some seventy million dollars for short 
courses for the training of men in school and college courses. By 
maintaining the high standards that now prevail, the colleges 
could never be justly accused of offering asylum for young men 
who desire to shirk military duties. By the time the student 
reaches the age of twenty-one, he will have entered definitely into 
training for a responsible position that will be of value in the 
program of total national defense, or will have dropped out of 
college and be ready for service in the military organization or in 
some industry of prime importance in the defense program. 

The Chinese have taken the lead in stimulating to the utmost 
the processes of higher education: the enrolment in the American 
Colleges in China for the current year has increased nearly 
twenty per cent. The Canadians keep their men in the colleges 
but have them take a specified amount of work in the officers’ 
training corps during the college year, with extra emphasis 
thereon during the summer vacation. The number of men in col- 
lege at present within the draft age is a negligible fraction of the 
total number of men eligible for induction. It is not suggested 
that these men should be exempted from military training and 
service. If it seems impracticable for them to get this practice 
in the summer quarter—a plan vigorously supported by some of 
the leading educators—they certainly should be allowed to post- 
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pone their induction into the service until the end of the college 
year or the end of the college semester at least. 


ORLD WAR II, like all such catastrophes, must soooner or 

later come to anend. A minor prophet of the most inferior 
reputation could predict some of the calamities that the nation 
will face. Industry will be contracted and disrupted; men will 
be suddenly thrown out of work at the very moment when mil- 
lions of soldiers will be returned to civilian life; the country will 
be oppressed with unprecedented debt burdens; the economic 
balance will be thrown out of gear more than ever. At such a 
time the need for educated leadership will be paramount. At 
the next meeting of our board of directors this problem will be 
faced. Doubtless a special commission will be set up to consider 
the situation and make recommendations at the 1942 annual 
meeting. 


A VOCATIONAL INDEX to articles in FortunE magazine has 

.been completed by the Lecturer’s Bureau of Time, Life and 
Fortune, with the assistance of Harry A. Jager, Chief of the 
Occupational Information and Guidance Service of the U. S. 
Office of Education. The index was designed to assist counsel- 
lors and covers almost every industry in America. A copy may 
be obtained without charge by writing to the Lecturer’s Bureau, 
TIME, Inc., Time & Life Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. 


PRESIDENT IRVING MAURER of Beloit College has com- 

pleted his term as President of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. In the March issue of the 
BULLETIN he was erroneously listed as President of the Com- 
mission of Higher Education of this Association. 


AMES B. CONANT, President of Harvard University, has 

been appointed by President Roosevelt as head of a three-man 
mission to London ‘‘to exchange scientific information of vital 
interest to the two nations.’’ Dr. Conant is a member of the 
National Defense Research Committee. He sailed February 15 
for a month’s stay in England. 


NATIONAL INTERCOLLEGIATE PAN-AMERICAN CON- 
GRESS was held on the campus of Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
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Ohio, March 15-19. The purpose of the Congress was to deter- 
mine a policy for the next fifty years of the Pan-American Union. 
Addresses were given by eminent speakers and informal discus- 
sions and panel debates were held in which representatives from 
each country discussed a four-fold program based upon political, 
economic, social and cultural problems. A new policy of coopera- 
tion, unity and mutual understanding among the peoples of the 
Western Hemisphere was formulated. 


FTY YEARS OF WAR AND DIPLOMACY IN THE 

BALKANS by Count Carlo Sforza and translated by J. G. 
Clemenceau Le Clereq is of unusual interest and value at the 
present time as a necessary background for understanding the 
réle the Balkans play in the Europe of today. Count Sforza 
begins his story with the Serbs before 1848 and carries it down 
to modern times. The book centers around the career of Nicholas 
Pashich and the union of the Yugoslavs and its effect throughout 
the Balkans. Here is clearly shown how the Balkans, often 
appearing as actors in Europe, have been in reality mere pawns 
in a game played in the capitals of the Great Powers. Columbia 
University Press is the publisher. 


WIMMING POOL STANDARDS, a book by Frederick W. 
Luehring, for the first time brings together in English a his- 
torical account of swimming and here also for the first time are 
standards for swimming pools in educational institutions. The 
author gives as the purpose of his study: ‘‘to provide guiding 
standards which may be helpful to those charged with the respon- 
sibility for the planning, construction and administration of 
swimming pools in educational institutions.’’ No longer should 
there be errors in pool construction or failure in important sani- 
tary and educational considerations on the part of pool adminis- 
trators. The book is of incalculable value for reference and 
research. The publisher is A. S. Barnes and Company, New 
York. 


E LITERATURE OF JUNIOR COLLEGE TERMINAL 
EDUCATION is a bibliography compiled by Lois E. Engle- 
man, Librarian of the Frances Shimer Junior College, and Walter 
Crosby Eells, Executive Secretary of the American Association 
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of Junior Colleges. This volume is an excellent summary of all 
important literature on terminal education which has appeared 
in the past 40 years in books, monographs, theses, bulletins, peri- 
odicals and miscellaneous publications. It contains more than 
1,800 references to significant publications in the field of junior 
college terminal and semi-professional education. The substance 
of the contents of each publication listed is given in comprehen- 
sive abstracts which are of especial value. It is well indexed. 
The bibliography was prepared for the Commission on Junior 
College Terminal Education and was published by the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, Washington, D. C. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH is a 
book intended to make the important contributions of psy- 
chology in the field of English available to English teachers in 
usable form. Effort has been concentrated on a few of the 
fundamental types of English teaching: aims or objectives, the 
elimination of errors, composition, grammar, reading and litera- 
ture. Under each of these headings, the important research work 
has been reviewed and interpreted. Definite suggestions have 
been given to aid teachers in applying the findings of these re- 
search studies. The author is Francis Shreve and the book is 
published by The Christopher Publishing House, Boston. 


FPUNDAMENTALS OF ADMINISTRATION FOR SCHOOLS 

OF NURSING, a report of the Committee to Study Admin- 
istration in Schools of Nursing, has been published recently by 
the National League of Nursing Education, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City. The Committee conceived its function to be (1) to 
determine the most stable organizations by which the objectives 
of a schoool of nursing can be reached; (2) to consider in what 
types of institutions the school of nursing can best function; (3) 
to study the various methods of administration by which the 
organization can be made most effective; and (4) to compile the 
result of the study in some useful form. The latter function has 
been accomplished in the present volume. Part One gives a func- 
tional concept of the school of nursing, Part Two discusses in 
detail the problem of administration in the school of nursing, 
and Part Three is a summary of basic concepts and principles 
and a general appraisal of three types of school situations. 
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PRIORITIES IN MEN* 


HARVEY N. DAVIS 
PRESIDENT, STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


PN an emergency like this every national resource must be util- 

ized to the full. In particular we must utilize our human 
resources of trained men to the full. Whenever there is a short- 
age of a particular kind of human skill, the relative needs of the 
various users of that skill must be thought through, and priorities 
in men established similar to the more familiar priorities in 
materials. 

The draft law is, of course, a major priority in itself; but it 
rightly recognizes the possibility of still more urgent conflicting 
priorities. It provides for the deferment of men engaged in 
essential defense industries by local draft boards, each of which 
is charged to use its own judgment in applying general principles 
to particular cases. But an enlightened public opinion must be 
ready to back up these draft boards. In the long run, no draft 
board can act with wisdom and perspective, unless the public as 
a whole realizes what is being done, and approves of the ends 
sought. 

I wish, therefore, to lay before you, the public, three facts that 
bear on this great problem of priorities in men. 

The first fact—quoting Dean Condit, of Princeton—is ‘‘that 
the production of weapons and ammunition is at least as impor- 
tant as the training of soldiers, and that soldiers without ade- 
quate military equipment are nearly helpless in modern war- 
fare.’’ There is no question but that our immediate need is 
much more for material than for personnel. At least for the 
present, production needs should outrank military needs for 
trained men. 

A second fact is that engineers are essential to effective defense 
production for two reasons. In the first place, most defense pro- 
duction is machine shop production. There are, of course, ex- 
ceptions, such as the work of housing, clothing and feeding a 
draft army. But airplane engines, tanks, guns and ammuni- 
tion, and a host of other things, are machine shop products, and 
in a machine shop engineers are indispensable as designers, as 

* A radio address given over Station WOR, February 11, 1941. 
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production planners, as inspectors and in the direct line of execu- 
tive responsibility. Even shelter, clothing and food have impor- 
tant engineering aspects. 

A second reason why defense production needs engineers is 
that efficient management in industry has been the special con- 
cern of the engineer for close to half a century. Most of the 
conscious, teachable advances in modern management have 
stemmed from engineers. But in skillful management lies our 
best hope of maximum production speedily attained. Quicker 
results can be obtained by improving the technique of managing 
an existing factory than by building a new one. The average 
level of industrial management in this country is far higher 
today than it was twenty-five years ago. Yet, few realize the 
amount by which this average level would be still further raised 
if all industrial units were as well managed as the best of them 
are. The effect on defense production would be astounding. 

The third fact is that engineers are getting very scarce. This 
is likely to be a major bottleneck in our whole defense program. 
To determine how serious this bottleneck may be, nine engineer- 
ing schools in New York recently conducted a joint quick survey 
of the personnel needs of the defense industries in our area. 
Skilled observers, in two weeks of intensive field work, secured, 
by personal interviews with key executives in 174 industrial 
units, firsthand data as to their expected need for engineering 
trained men. The results were startling. In the aircraft indus- 
tries alone a need was disclosed for at least six thousand addi- 
tional young engineers before next October, as against only 
twelve hundred to be graduated next June by all nine colleges 
put together. Furthermore, when the more modest needs of the 
other defense industries are added in, the total demand for engi- 
neering graduates this summer in this area seems certain to be 
at least six or seven times as great as the supply. Presumably 
the same is true in other areas all over the United States. The 
present dearth of engineers seems certain to be a major bottle- 
neck in defense production. 

Quoting Dean Condit again, we ‘‘are well aware that a mechan- 
ized army needs engineers for its maintenance and effective utili- 
zation, but until we acquire the equipment for such an army it 
is the part of wisdom to use our young engineers for the produc- 
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tion of the equipment we lack. When our military forces are 
reasonably equipped, it will be time enough to apportion the 
engineers between production and military service to the best 
possible advantage. In the meantime, if this country is to be 
the ‘arsenal of the democracies,’ it must use its trained men 
on that job.’’ 

Here, then, are our three facts. First, at the present moment 
defense production is even more important than combat training. 
Second, engineering-trained men are essential to effective pro- 
duction. And third, engineering-trained men are already ter- 
ribly scarce, and the need for more is far greater than the supply. 

What conclusions should be drawn from these facts you, the 
public, must decide for yourselves. May I suggest some of my 
own personal opinions for you to appraise and evaluate? 

First, the engineering schools must do their utmost to make 
more engineering-trained men available to industry, both by 
expanding enrolments in our regular curricula, and by emer- 
gency training of non-engineers to be what may be called engi- 
neering apprentices, competent to perform the less technical 
duties now assigned to engineering graduates. This training is 
a defense activity of the utmost importance, and the teaching 
staffs engaged in it should be regarded by draft boards as prop- 
erly deferable. 

Second, young men about to finish their Junior year in engi- 
neering would be so soon available that it may be wise to defer 
them until they can complete their regular training. If this is 
done, the colleges might well undertake to guarantee that Juniors 
thus deferred shall spend the coming summer on some job vital 
to defense. 

Third, young engineers graduating next June should be as- 
signed to defense production rather than to combat training, 
unless national needs change materially in the meantime. The 
defense industries should ask for, and the draft boards should 
grant, further deferment of these June graduates if they enter 
defense work. 

And finally, industry itself should do its utmost to conserve the 
human resources it already has. This means classifying the 
work commonly done by engineers, and assigning the less tech- 
nical parts of it to others. It also means keeping present engi- 
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neers on engineering work. I am told that a number of com- 
panies in this area are not asking for deferment of any of their 
young engineers, on the ground that they are replaceable. 
Doubtless most young men are replaceable. And doubtless this 
policy impresses draft boards and the public generally as patri- 
otic. But is not such a policy really distinctly unpatriotic? 
Every replacement will have to come out of a dangerously de- 
pleted pool of engineering talent; and every engineer that is 
hired as a replacement means one less trained man available to 
the defense industries. Whenever anyone lets a young engineer 
be drafted, and then hires another to take his place, what he is 
really doing is to rob some defense industry of a much needed 
trained man, so as to put a wholly untrained man into the draft 
army. 

I believe that every young engineer whose present employer 
does not feel justified in asking for his deferment, as essential to 
national defense ought, as a matter of duty, to get himself a job 
at once where he will be essential to defense production. And I 
further believe that his present employer should make no effort 
whatever to replace him, but should rather, by analysis and 
segregation of the types of work to be done, manage to get on 
without him. Along this path real patriotism lies. 

Summarizing these four suggestions: first, the teaching staffs 
of engineering schools are engaged in an essential defense activ- 
ity and should not be drafted at this time. Second, engineering 
Juniors might well be deferred until they are fully trained. 
Third, this year’s engineering Seniors can serve the country 
better as employees of defense industries than as buck privates 
in the army. And fourth, industry itself must do its best to 
conserve the inadequate pool of engineering skill that already 
exists. 

This is the sort of thing that must be thought through if we 
are to establish a wise system of priorities in men. Only by 
establishing such a system can we hope to utilize to the full our 
valuable human resources. 
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WOMEN IN THE PRESENT CRISIS* 


META GLASS 
PRESIDENT, SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 


RVERY institution in American life is examining itself in this 

critical period of our own life and of the world. Each seems 
ready to accuse itself of the shortcomings that make us less than 
we ought to be. Mr. MacLeish blames the writers of the last two 
decades. Mr. Adler, in an article in Harpers, blames the schools. 
We all blame the management of government and of labor and of 
business. No one of us is important enough to be anything more 
than a contributing cause, and all of us, and much more besides, 
are partially responsible. 

I speak of the schools, especially on the college level, and more 
particularly of liberal education, and its shortcomings. The 
shortcomings are chiefly, I think, on the side of omission. We 
have yielded too much to the call for knowledge serviceable for 
tomorrow and so, because of the exclusive nature of choice, failed 
to give the proper time and emphasis to fundamental bases, inter- 
relations and understanding. 

Let us confine ourselves to women for this short discussion. 
What are the urgent needs in education for women for the present 
time? Because we luckily live in a country where it is not 
deemed necessary or wise for women to be soldiers, we can exclude 
a great many of the needs that our men are feeling now. Because 
the men must give so much of their time and ingenuity to active 
defense the women have all the more need to increase their 
knowledge and understanding so that they may be active, intelli- 
gently and far-sightedly active, in organization, in discussion, in 
taking on responsibility for planning and carrying out the 
civilian movements on which any sound defense program must 
rest. Those whose education has made them capable in the fields 
of history, government, languages, sociology, economics should 
serve their country in these fields, and those who are pursuing 
their education in college must not allow the stream of women 
capable in these fields to run dry. 

* Reprinted from The College Publicity Digest, Vol. 23, No. 6, February, 
1941. 
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The professions may need more women than they ever have 
before, and women must be willing to undergo the strenuous 
preparation necessary to make them doctors, teachers, practising 
scientists, lawyers, preachers, that they may maintain most 
cherished cultures. There must be music and art and poetry to 
feed the spirits as well as the minds of a people under strain. 
Women must take on some of this responsibility and submit them- 
selves to the discipline without which they cannot be mastered 
or produced. And management is called for in all these fields 
and in many more. Imagination, an orderly mind and a capa- 
bility for masses of detail are indispensable in good management 
as well as a canny human touch. Women have these qualities 
and can serve society with them. Of course, women have much 
physical endurance, not great offensive strength, but steady en- 
durance of burdens not definitely beyond their strength. Endur- 
ance is a prime value in a crisis. One service women can render 
is to teach both themselves and others how to acquire and con- 
serve it. 

Many persons are asking how can the women’s colleges best 
meet the situations created by the present crisis. It is evident 
that I believe that they can best meet them by doing better what 
they are already doing. Let those who are equipped to do so 
continue to give professional and technical training, ever relating 
it to the wider aspects of society and to the obligation of the pro- 
fessionally trained to serve. Let them keep a steady stream of 
liberally educated young women going into the professions, busi- 
ness, industry, the arts and all of them into the business of citizen- 
ship with a keen sense of where they are assets to society and 
where they are liabilities. Let the women’s colleges make it plain 
to what extent long range values in a critical time of disruption 
and destruction depend on the young women now in colleges and 
those to come into colleges during the years just ahead. Their 
lives will be spent achieving and adjusting the better order to 
which we move through the immediate deep disturbances. The 
colleges must not sell them short to cover a present precarious 
investment. 

I have said nothing about these college women in munition 
making, motor driving, as painters, carpenters, plumbers. I am 
following the idea of the selective draft and pointing out to col- 
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lege women and to colleges that the plane of service for college 
women should be that of their education. They must not cast 
aside the advantages of their privileges nor disregard the cost 
in money and highly trained personnel involved in their educa- 
tion to take the easier form of service, which rightly belongs to 
the women less educated, who are as anxious to serve as they are. 
A large asset of education is to recognize values and to be able to 
adjust to necessities. If an emergency call to polish shells or 
drive a lorry comes to a college woman whose naturally best 
service lies in an intellectual field, her education in this field would 
have done her little good, if she could not answer the emergency, 
but the other would still be her most valuable service when she 
could return to it. 

In every time of crisis women step in greater numbers than 
usual into posts of enlarged scope and responsibility. "Whatever 
institutions are educating them must guide and fit them to take 
this extra step and at the same time to understand the value of 
adjustability and to remember the larger responsibilities they 
always carry in civilization and how necessary it is that they do 
not for any long time, if at all, neglect their constant work. 








HIGHER EDUCATION AND TOTAL DEFENSE* 


A CREED FOR PRIVATELY SUPPORTED INSTITUTIONS 


EDWARD V. STANFORD 
PRESIDENT, VILLANOVA COLLEGE 


N these days when we are hearing so much about ‘‘total war’’ 
and ‘‘total defense’’; when a ‘‘bottleneck’’ has come to assume 
terrifying proportions; when ‘‘priority lists’? and ‘‘priority 
rights’’ are designed to put first things first; when ‘‘lease loans’’ 
have been discovered as a neutral way of aiding those whom we 
wish to aid; it is only too evident that new terms and phrases are 
being coined to meet the needs of the moment. 

Speaking from the standpoint of higher education, I am old- 
fashioned enough to assert that no new terms or phrases need to 
be coined to emphasize the place of higher education in any well- 
conceived, long-range program of national defense. If it is true 
—and I firmly believe it is—that the greatest danger to our 
safety as a democratic nation lies within rather than without, 
then the importance of preserving our free and independent insti- 
tutions of higher learning is a priority of the first rank. 

I assume that all here present, as representatives of the free 
and independent institutions of higher learning in Pennsylvania, 
will readily agree that while our institutions flourish, there will 
be no ‘‘bottleneck’’ in the defense program as far as higher edu- 
cation is concerned. There is no need for hysteria or haste in 
our colleges. There is no need for their rapid expansion. But 
there is an imperative need that we safeguard and protect the 
essential and time-proven worth of our institutions. 

In jealously guarding our God-given prerogatives of freedom 
of speech, freedom of assembly, freedom of the press and freedom 
to worship God as our conscience dictates, we need to keep ever 
in mind that the freedom of education is inseparably bound up 
with all four of these fundamental freedoms and is, in a very 
real sense, the best guarantee of their preservation. 

* Address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Association of College 
Presidents of Pennsylvania and the Association of Liberal Arts Colleges of 
Pennsylvania. Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, Friday, Janu- 
ary 31, 1941. 
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When I say that the continued existence of our privately sup- 
ported universities and colleges is essential for our nation’s wel- 
fare, I am expounding no new doctrine. When I state that the 
realization of this fact was never more necessary than it is dur- 
ing an emergency dedicated to the building up of our national 
defenses, I am proposing no new thought to you. Because no 
proper concept of ‘‘total defense’’ can afford to omit this con- 
sideration, I think it is well for us frequently to reflect upon the 
reasons why this is true. 

We believe that our privately supported colleges are the deposi- 
tories of our Christian and cultural traditions and are the nat- 
ural defenders of these traditions. Inherent in our colleges are 
those elements that make for the development of deep and abid- 
ing loyalties to a democratic way of life. Not being govern- 
mental agencies, they have no inhibitions that would prevent 
them from acknowledging God as the Creator and Ruler of the 
universe and accepting Christ, His Son, as the Saviour and 
Divine Teacher without peer. Thence, follows in orderly se- 
quence, the conception of the dignity and worth of the individ- 
ual; the principal of human equality and brotherhood; the 
concern for the good of the community ; the idea of the obligation 
and nobility of labor; the acknowledgment of a code of morality 
including personal integrity and honesty and fairness to others. 
I do not say that these desirable elements cannot be found in the 
state institutions, but I do say that if present there, they lack 
logical sequence. Without the influence of the privately sup- 
ported institutions, I have no doubt that these Christian and 
cultural traditions could readily disappear. In confirmation of 
this, I need only point to the tragic fate of higher education in 
totalitarian countries. 

We believe that our privately supported colleges are a bulwark 
of defense for the philosophy of democratic government. In the 
battle against the infiltration of totalitarianism in our govern- 
ment, the privately controlled colleges and universities can stand 
against the state control of thought and political control of edu- 
cation. Destroy our privately supported colleges and our state 
institutions may well become ‘‘fifth columns’’ to prepare the way 
for ideas alien to democracy. In a very real sense, the continu- 
ance of American principles and democratic processes rests upon 
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the adequate support and the continued strength of our inde. 
pendent colleges. Today these colleges are rendering a public 
service that is of tremendous importance when the philosophy 
of democratic government is being subjected to the savage thrusts 
of ruthless totalitarianism. 

We believe also that our privately supported colleges protect 
the integrity and freedom of publicly controlled institutions. 
The independent college does not have to ask itself: what will the 
state legislature think if we undertake this program? It does 
not have to say: will this or that activity offend the leaders in 
government? It does not have to depend upon a lobby in the 
State Capital to get funds. In thus remaining free from undue 
political influences, the privately supported college is a protection 
to the freedom of the state controlled institutions. While free- 
dom of investigation and teaching prevails in privately sup- 
ported colleges, it will be difficult for legislators or civil officials 
arbitrarily to prescribe textbooks, determine what shall, or shall 
not be taught or proscribe the teacher who does not see eye to 
eye with the dominant political party. 

Finally, we believe that our privately supported colleges can 
provide the opportunity for that complete education which 
means a harmonious self-development of the whole man, body, 
mind and soul. A soul-satisfying self-development is impossible 
if religion is omitted from the education process. It is usually 
not generally appreciated that the large majority of the colleges 
of the country, some 500 of them, have definite religious affilia- 
tions and do not hesitate to call themselves Christian. These 
colleges believe that religious environment and religious teaching 
are a most important influence on the present and future lives of 
their students. 

In these days when we deplore the lack of religious and moral 
training in the young, the force for good of such colleges cannot 
be too highly estimated. For that reason alone, we can ill afford 
to permit state institutions of higher learning to overgrow their 
bounds and eventually crowd out these precious seats of Christian 
influence. 

These four beliefs: namely, that our non-tax-supported col- 
leges are the depositories of our Christian and cultural traditions, 
bulwarks of defense for democratic government, a protection to 
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the integrity and freedom of tax-supported institutions and a 
source of much-needed religious influence; may well be consid- 
ered our Creed for Higher Education under the impact of total 
defense. For they are estimates of the salient points that we 
must hold to, in order to withstand the inroads of the totalitarian 
heresy. It will be well for us to ruminate frequently over these 
beliefs amid the haste and hysteria of frantic preparations for 
national defense. 

If our conception of national defense is the short-range view 
that pictures the enemy already within sight of our shores, we 
may well consider this creed to be extraneous to the picture of 
total defense. But, if our conception of national defense is the 
long-range view these beliefs will contribute much to a clearer 
understanding of the real needs of total defense in a democracy. 

As intelligent citizens of this country we must all be watchful 
lest in the process of achieving the military, industrial and eco- 
nomic objectives of a defense program which is obviously neces- 
sary, we lose sight of our goal and betray the genius of our 
history and the heritage of our institutions. As far as education 
is concerned, I am firmly convinced that, if private initiative in 
education is destroyed or hampered in our land, it will go a long 
way toward helping to achieve the triumph of totalitarianism. 
If, as is generally accepted, widespread education is the sine qua 
non of democratic freedom, then the privately controlled college 
is the price of freedom in education. Without freedom in educa- 
tion, democracy cannot long endure! 
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EDWARD D. MYERS © 
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SURVEY of the prevailing pattern of American education 

to-day reveals an alarming state of confusion, inefficiency 

and lack of wise direction in the academic world. This is evi- 

dent at all levels of instruction, including the college and univer- 
sity levels. 

Our dominant educational policy is still a laissez faire policy 
expressing itself in the free elective system which permits, or 
rather compels, students to determine their own academic diet. 
This policy has been adopted partly because administrators and 
faculties have been unable to decide upon the goal, and therefore 
upon the function and methods, of education. Lacking a coher- 
ent philosophy of education, they have left it to the immature 
student to elect those subjects which satisfy his immediate and 
fugitive interests. This laissez faire attitude has been defended 
by certain educators who repudiated the traditional analysis of 
basic human needs and enduring human objectives and who 
valued self-expression rather than discipline, the satisfaction of 
individual tastes rather than education for significant cultural 
achievement. It has been welcomed, finally, by all academic 
specialists who wished to pursue their specialized activities with- 
out consideration of how these activities might contribute to a 
rounded education. Our faculties are, for the most part, groups 
of specialists with little common background, few common con- 
victions, and no common language adequate for a genuine com- 
munication of ideas. 

The results of this laissez faire policy have been inevitable and 
deplorable. Our students are, for the most part, mentally undis- 
ciplined. Few acquire the linguistic and mathematical tools 
essential for intelligent study, communication or reflection. 
Most of them complete their formal education without having 
been introduced to essential portions of their cultural heritage 
and without having achieved any cultural integration. Largely 
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undisciplined, untrained, uninformed and unintegrated, they 
leave school without having learned to think clearly, to express 
themselves precisely, to share richly in the recorded insights of 
others or to discover values worthy of their allegiance. Small 
wonder that, in the present crisis, they should give evidence of 
disillusionment and frustration, of individual unhappiness and 
social irresponsibility. 

This deplorable state of affairs permits of no easy solution. It 
is we, their elders and teachers, who must devote ourselves pains- 
takingly to a reconsideration of social and cultural objectives, 
and to a reexamination of educational policy in the light of these 
objectives. This task, moreover, is so complex, and most of us 
are so specialized in our interests, that we cannot hope to diag- 
nose our present ills and devise remedies without extensive 
cooperation and collaboration. The present paper represents a 
modest effort in this direction. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LANGUAGE 


Mr. I. A. Richards has said that the aim of civilizing education 
is ‘‘to equip, to prepare, to encourage, to provoke a mental 


traveller to advance by his own energies in whatever regions 
may be his to explore; to make him able to think for himself and 
make him able to do so sanely and successfully. How to hand 
back the gains of the more experienced to the less experienced 
in the least hampering and most available form is the general 
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problem. And language must be the medium. Language is 
a basic medium in every department of learning and in every 
type of instruction. 

For this reason, and for the further reason that the critical 
nature of contemporary social conditions demands it, a consid- 
erable sensitivity to the reference and intent of language is of 
crucial importance. Many of the fields of learning and many 
of the social and economic factors which affect men’s lives are 
highly abstract. It is, consequently, difficult or impossible either 
to understand or to cope with them without considerable knowl- 
edge of verbal symbols and their use. In the classroom, as in 
daily intercourse, faulty communication may lead to disastrous 
results; and the mass appeal of radio, press and talking pictures 
may be misleading either intentionally or unwittingly. Hence 

1 Interpretation in Teaching, Kegan Paul, Trench, Truber & Co., 1937, p. 3. 
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the general reader, the student, the listener ‘‘must decide for 
himself whether facts are distorted, whether suggestions acted 
upon will bring about the foretold happy results, whether appeal 
is being made to his thought and judgment, or to his irrational 
impulses alone. In making such decisions as these the intelligent 
understanding and analysis of language is indispensable. Upon 
the ability of the common man to discriminate between bombast 
and analysis, between wilfull confusion and the determination to 
bring intelligence to bear, the future of democracy may well 
depend. Furthermore, increased facility in the understanding 
and use of language leads in the direction of realizing democratic 
values. The optimum development of personality is strictly con- 
ditioned upon full and free communication with one’s fellows. 
In a highly verbal society mutually responsible relationships 
between the individual and the group are defined and main- 
tained largely through the spoken and written word.’” It is 
clear that a genuine liberal arts education must give to the stu- 
dent a more adequate verbal equipment and must increase his 
ability to use that equipment. Further, this equipment and this 
ability must be given in such a way that the student cannot but 
recognize language as the unifying medium of learning in all his 
courses in all departments; that is, that the problem of elucida- 
tion of meaning and of accurate reading is a recurrent and all- 
pervasive problem. 

This importance of language in education, as in life, cannot be 
too highly emphasized. Not only is faulty communication the 
source of many evils and misunderstandings, but also without 
language no man could communicate or compare his experiences 
with another’s; every one would be confined to his own private 
self and no common world of activity, interest or communion 
would be possible. Hence language is the most important factor 
in man’s reflective thinking by which he formulates and solves 


his problems. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF REFLECTIVE THINKING 


Man’s most distinctive human characteristic is the fact that 
he thinks about his problems. And he has plenty of them, of 
all sorts ; his problems are perhaps more complex and varied than 
ever before in human history. Everyday living is filled with 

2 Language in General Education, N. Y., Appleton-Century, 1940, p. vii. 
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them and life itself is a problem. Animals have their problems 
too, but in general they seem to ‘‘think’’ with their legs, or 
noses, or active movements of some kind, while man approaches 
his problems with that intellectual activity which is reflective 
thinking. But the thinking of most men is vague, muddled, con- 
fused. They fumble with the problems of life and are discon- 
tented and unhappy. Since this is so it is clear that the man 
who can think correctly, who can find, by his own intellectual 
activity, the right solutions to his problems, is more of a man and 
has a great advantage over the many who can think only incor- 
rectly and superficially. For the higher and richer development 
of human personality the ability to think soundly is essential. 

Now, that intellectual activity by which man solves his prob- 
lems is the same for all of them. The problems man must meet 
are multiple and varied, but the solving process of reflective 
thinking is essentially the same for all. Certainly, then, nothing 
could be more practical than the study of reflective thinking as 
the human way of solving problems. And in this practical func- 
tion it constitutes the integrating core of a truly liberal educa- 
tion, since the single, unifying purpose of a liberal arts education 
is to make the student think for himself and make him able to 
do so sanely and successfully; in other words, to increase his 
ability to understand the major aspects of experience and to 
evaluate them in a constructive solution of the one main problem, 
how a man should live. 


Tur NATURE AND FUNCTION OF A LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION 


The real function of a liberal arts education is to aid the indi- 
vidual to master the form of thought and, in doing this, to help 
him to a co-ordinating understanding of the fields of experience 
and the evaluation of them in a working philosophy of life. Mas- 
tery of the forms of thought and the co-ordinating understand- 
ing and reflective evaluation of the fields of experience can be 
learned. It can be learned, for example, through the natural 
sciences, which deal with natural phenomena and show the causal 
behavior of nature; through history, which interprets the great 
forces and motives of social development in temporal sequence; 
through the classic literatures of the world, which embody the 
rich evaluative experiences of men; through fine music, which 
expresses the deeper, verbally inexpressible appreciations of 
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man; and through philosophy and religion, which attempt a uni- 
fying interpretation and appreciative understanding of life. 
This learning can be aided by specially designed, integrating 
courses in, for example, language and in reflective thinking. 

Such is the proper function of a liberal arts education. But it 
is essential for the student to realize that the fulfillment of this 
function is impossible without his intelligent cooperation. Mas- 
tery of the forms of thought and an evaluative understanding, 
which co-ordinates all fields of human experience, cannot be 
forced upon the unwilling student. It is necessary that he 
come to see that there is something essential which can and should 
be taught for his liberal education; that he come to realize that 
in the end responsibility for learning rests heavily upon himself. 
An important part of his task lies in seeing the whole educating 
process, in spite of its fragmentary presentation, as a unifying 
process the purpose of which is to make him a unified individual. 
In that effort, honestly made, the student will come to an under- 
standing of the power of the human mind to co-ordinate the vari- 
ous fields of human experience and to evaluate them in his own 
working philosophy of life. 

In spite of the fragmentary presentation of information in 
various courses and departments, inherently and fundamentally 
there are no parts or departments in a liberal education; the fact 
that there are different courses of instruction given under dif- 
ferent so-called departments has arisen solely because of the 
necessities of convenience in teaching and learning. The subject 
studied by the economist is often the same as that studied by the 
historian or philosopher; much of the subject matter studied by 
the scholar in eighteenth century English literature is identical 
with that studied by the scholar in eighteenth century French 
literature ; the material of the classicist, the historian, the sociolo- 
gist and the philosopher in many periods—notably the fifth and 
fourth centuries in Greece—is identical. It is simply that the 
historian is more interested in, and therefore emphasizes, one 
aspect or set of facts, the philosopher another aspect, the econo- 
mist still another, and so on. Scholars in different departments 
are not studying different things, but the same things looked at 
from different viewpoints. So great has been the growth of 
human knowledge that it is impossible to teach all these aspects 
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at the same time. Therefore, solely for conveninence in teaching 
and learning, human knowledge is divided into departments ; and 
if the different departments are regarded either by the teacher 
or by the learner as being concerned with radically different sub- 
jects, then their view of learning is distorted. A liberal arts edu- 
cation is based upon the fundamental oneness of all knowledge. 

The full realization of the oneness of knowledge is a part of 
the appreciative achievement of a working philosophy of life and 
marks the man as a self-responsible individual rather than a 
mechanical thing or a conditioned animal. For a man to be a 
real self he must be able to take the responsibility of judging 
and of determining his actions in terms of his own understanding 
of the point in living. Action without direction is foolish, and 
direction without evaluating decision is blind. But, while the 
judgment of actions in terms of the evaluation of aims and goals 
is the key of human living, the critical determination of what is 
worth-while depends upon a prior philosophy of the values of 
life, individually and in social relations. Such a philosophy 
must be formulated by each man for himself so far as he wishes 
to be a real self, free in mind and spirit. Thus the proper func- 
tion of a liberal arts education is to aid the student towards his 
achievement of a working philosophy of life for the sake of his 
own self-development. It is to further the student’s creation of 
a self, not in the sense of self-expression, but in that the develop- 
ment of a human personality of intrinsic worth, worthy to be 
expressed. 


DEMOCRACY AND Human DiIGnitTy 


Such education depends upon belief in the human dignity of 
man, and it is possible only in a society which accepts and fosters 
that belief. In the past history of the race, a republic has been 
found to be the best form of organization for a society which 
believes in human dignity. In such a society, education exists 
for the sake of the man, not for the democratic form of social 
organization. Democracy itself is an instrument for the devel- 
opment and exercise of human dignity because it provides the 
form for that freedom of evaluation and free responsible decision 
which human dignity implies. And, equally, democracy without 
human dignity becomes soulless and empty. Freedom for per- 
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sonal evaluation and responsible decision means freedom for 
right evaluation and right decision. 

And, more than this, in terms of human experience and reflec- 
tive evaluation, the ideal of human dignity maintains that man 
is both individual and social. The man who loves a woman, who 
loves and looks after his children, who is loyal to his friends, who 
works for the good of others, finds in these social values his own 
richer, fuller, deeper self. Thus, in a very real sense, the higher 
good for the individual and for society are the same. And, 
although the essence of human dignity requires self-determina- 
tion, man finds his true freedom in social cooperation and in the 
self-imposed restraints of social organization. When this belief 
in human dignity is lost, freedom becomes license and society 
degenerates into chaos where injustice may prevail and out of 
the chaos still more unjust dictatorships may arise. 

Throughout the relatively recent past, in the preoccupation 
with the tremendous achievements of the natural sciences and the 
universally intensified materialism of their applications, the soul 
of the democratic way of life has been starved. Now that the 
democratic way is itself seriously threatened, it is not enough to 
idolize an empty form as an end in itself. Certainly the urgency 
is great, but first the true meaning of democracy as an instru- 
ment of human dignity must again be realized. Toward that 
realization, toward the revitalizing of a sense of individual self- 
responsibility and self-restrained freedom, upon which democ- 
racy rests and for which it is the form, the essential unity of a 
liberal arts education must be recognized and fulfilled. 

The democratic way of life is definitely threatened by the 
opposing and fundamentally dissimilar way prevailing in and 
maintained by those states which are called fascist or totalitarian. 
The consequences of this opposition for education may be briefly 
given. Investigations of the economic and social forces at work 
in Germany during recent years seem to show that these forces 
are working steadily to diminish the concrete reality of the indi- 
vidual regarded as a person exercising responsible freedom. As 
a consequence, education in the totalitarian state is based on a 
creed which denies all importance to the individual except in so 
far as he contributes to the power of the state. Education in a 
democratic state, on the other hand, is based on the belief that 
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the individual human being ought to have an opportunity to exer- 
cise and to develop his capacities to the full; it is based on the 
belief that the natural end of man is virtue and well-being in com- 
munity, and beatitude for those who are capable of climbing the 
heights of spiritual development; it is based upon the belief that 
the fuller development of human dignity requires the integration 
of personality, achieved through the essential unity of higher 


learning. 
THE ROLE oF RELIGION 


Investigation of the social forces at work in Germany seems to 
show further that decent social life is impossible without at least 
a minimum of religion—that without the religious ingredient, in 
society and in the life of the individual, man’s conduct cannot 
rise above a kind of inhuman, although very efficient and perhaps 
sophisticated, brutishness. The necessity for this religious in- 
gredient enforces the realization that even in a co-operative 
democracy man cannot live by bread alone. The belief that the 
natural end of man is virtue in community rests upon the con- 
viction that there are values which are right for man and that 
those values can be found. This implies that good is different 
from bad, that there is a better and a worse in living, that the 
better is not of man’s own making, and that he can attain the 
better. This means that the universe is not simply a place of 
physical events in which man blindly strives to satisfy his organic 
desires, but that it is the setting in which man, as a being of in- 
trinsic worth, has a spiritual destiny to fulfill. This is the 
religious aspect of life which goes beyond the natural, existing 
world of appearance to the real world of spirit. Without religion 
human dignity disappears; with religion man may find his truly 
human destiny in the spiritual content of life. 

Thus in a true democracy, religion is a necessary and vitalizing 
ingredient of any process which strives to produce and to culti- 
vate the ideal of human dignity and to make its significance clear 
to the student. It follows that liberal education in a democracy 
should contribute richly to a student’s understanding of religious 
needs and spiritual values. 
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- is fitting that I, who speak for the place of the humanities in 

‘an honorable world,’’ should turn to our literary heritage in 
order to define that difficult word ‘‘honor.’’ Before we determine 
whether we agree in the future of an honorable world, we must 
decide among ourselves what we mean by our terms. Francis 
Bacon never spoke a truer word than in that passage in the 
Novum Organum in which he told his generation that words 
govern understanding, that, while most of us believe that our 
reason governs words, too often words govern reason, and that 
our most profound misunderstandings occur not really about 
ideas, but about the words in which we seek to define our ideas. 

Many of you remember the part played by the idea of ‘‘honor”’ 
in the First Part of Shakespeare’s Henry the Fourth—that bril- 
liant fusion of the ideas of the Middle Ages and of the Renais- 
sance. Three persons—Falstaff, Hotspur and Prince Hal—show 
in both their actions and in their words three different concepts 
of honor. To many readers—particularly to the youthful read- 
ers in college classes—Hotspur at first seems the hero of the story, 
Hotspur a man in nature as in name. He is, to some extent, 
Shakespeare’s exaggeration of the mediaeval and chivalric con- 
ception of honor. He is the sanguine visionary who sees a plan 
achieved almost before he has perfected the details which alone 
can give it success. Hot-headed and stubborn, idealistically 
aware only of his ends, not of his means, he cannot control him- 
self sufficiently to work with others, yet in his lonely idealism 
there is much which appeals perennially to the idealism in most 
of us. Danger is nothing to him; life itself is little: 

Send danger from the east unto the west 


So honor cross it from the north to south, 
And let them grapple.... 


To Hotspur ‘‘it were an easy leap’’ to pluck honor from the moon, 
to dive into the bottom of the sea and pluck up drowned honor by 
* Address delivered at the symposium celebrating the Seventieth Anniver- 
sary of Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, October 12, 1940. 
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the locks—provided always that, whether in the moon or ocean 
depths ‘‘that way honor lies.’’ His is the code of striving and 
winning, and thereafter of wearing the glory in eminence before 
hisfellow men. For what he calls honor, Hotspur will sacrifice his 
life—and to this attitude youth has always responded emotionally ; 
but, as we of more mature years are aware, to this conception of 
honor, Hotspur will equally sacrifice the lives of his fellow war- 
riors—as careless with their future as with his own. It is the 
conception of honor which rings like a call of the trumpet through 
tales of chivalry and romance, which is reflected in the poet’s 


I could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved I not honor more. 


It is in another sense the stoic and stubborn gallantry of the mag- 
nificent epitaph: ‘‘Oh stranger, tell the Spartans we lie here, 
dead in obedience to their command.’’ 

Sharply contrasted with this in Henry the Fourth is the concept 
of honor lived and spoken by that lovable rascal, Falstaff, who, 
with his companions, ‘‘daff’d the world aside and bade it pass.’’ 
To Hotspur, war was the greatest glory possible to man, and death 
on the battlefield the climax of an honorable life. But Falstaff 
was a frank materialist, a reveller and gay roisterer, who lived for 
the pleasures of the moment, impervious to the larger issues of 
life. In the tavern he captivates us by his merry humor, we 
chuckle wickedly with him at his disregard of responsibilities, we 
have only envy for the ease with which he extricates himself from 
the difficulties into which his effervescent spirit has plunged him. 
When against his will, he is forced to leave the tavern for the 
battlefield, he goes under compulsion; he collects an army which 
has none of the grandeur and the glory which Hotspur’s imagina- 
tion saw in warring men. Falstaff’s soldiers were mercenaries, 
or they were jail-birds. ‘‘No eye hath seen such scarecrows . 
the cankers of a calm world and a long peace.’’ We can still 
laugh with the rogue, can still echo his nonchalant, ‘‘Food for 
powder, they’I1l fill a pit as well as better; tush, man, mortal men, 
mortal men.’’ We can still echo it, that is, for the moment; for 
the tavern is close behind, and the reality of war still far away. 
But on the battlefield of Shrewsbury, Falstaff appears suddenly in 
a different light. The gay companion of the drinking-table was 
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valorous enough in the security of London; but when Prince 
Hal urges him to valor on the field of battle, here is his answer: 


Honor pricks me on. Yea, but how if honor pricks me off when 
I come on—how then? Can honor set aleg? no: or an arm? no: 
or take away the grief of a wound? no. Honor hath no skill in 
surgery, then? no. What is honor? a word. ... Therefore I’ll 
have none of it. Honor is a mere scutcheon. And so ends my 
catechism. 


To Hotspur, the guiding force of life; to Falstff an empty word. 
On the one hand, the extreme of idealism; on the other, frank 
materialism. And between them what? 

Shakespeare rarely shows the triumph of extremes; certainly in 
his middle period, his attitude toward life is that of the golden 
mean. If for a time in Henry the Fourth Hotspur seems to be 
the hero, if for a time we laugh easily with Falstaff, we come 
gradually to see that Shakespeare himself is upholding neither of 
them, though he recognized the position of both. Between the 
materialist and the idealist there stands Prince Hal, the true 
hero. He understands both attitudes toward life; he has some- 
thing of each in his nature; but he knows that neither attitude is 
sufficient to live by in a real and complex world. He too loves 
the light pleasures of the tavern-crew, that merry and unprin- 
cipled crew which gathers daily to sport and jest. The nimble- 
footed madcap Prince of Wales, like his companions, is capable of 
defiing the world aside and bidding it pass. But Hal is more 
than the madcap he seems. Indeed, in one of his early solilo- 
quies he uses a phrase which we may well remember. Born a 
king, he knows that it is essential—whatever he may do in youth 
—that when maturity comes, he should throw off his easy and light 
behavior and ‘‘pay the debt I never promised.’’ At last, when 
the time comes that he must decide between two opposed ways of 
life, there is no hesitation in his acceptance of his full responsi- 
bilities as king and as man. In his final repudiation of Falstaff, 
we realize that he has wholly outgrown the narrow conception 
of honor implied in Sir John’s waggish words, as, during the 
battle scenes, we see him refusing to accept the extremes of Hot- 
spur’s position. Through the very complexity of Hal’s charac- 
ter, Shakespeare shows how simple and how narrow are the op- 
posing characters of Falstaff and Hotspur, how much more pro- 
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found Hal’s conception of honor than extreme materialism or 
extreme idealism. 

Falstaff’s position, carried to its ultimate extreme, results in a 
completely selfish attitude toward life; he feels and accepts no re- 
sponsibility for others, certainly none for the future of an hon- 
orable world. Hotspur’s position, while apparently more noble, 
is equally selfish; like Milton’s Moloch, rather than be less, he 
eared not to be at all. Renown to him was greater than honor; 
he would sacrifice life itself, but not the glory which he sought. 
But he would equally sacrifice to his reputation the lives of others, 
whose safety was in his keeping. Prince Hal, with all his out- 
spoken admiration for the fallen gallant foe, realizes that the life 
of a nation cannot be based upon such ethics as this. Calmly and 
thoughtfully Hal has come to recognize the depth of meaning in 
the ‘‘debt he never promised’”’ ; he accepts his own responsibilities ; 
he accepts responsibility for others. The debt of his birth, and 
the fundamental duties which he thereby incurred, even if not of 
his choosing, bind him forever to a certain course of action. 

There are Falstaffs and Hotspurs around us in the world today ; 
I hope we may believe there are also Prince Hals. The idealistic 
position of Hotspur, to be sure, is ceasing to exist—tragically, 
since, for all its faults, there was glory in it, and there was some- 
thing to stir the blood of youth. Yet we who remember the last 
war know how idealistic was America then. Hundreds and 
thousands of us who hated war believed with Hotspur in an 
idealistic conception of honor ; we believed that through war there 
would emerge an honorable world, a world made safe for de- 
mocracy, a world in which reason would govern men, in which 
conflicts would be solved by human, not by brute, measures. No 
matter what our political opinions, we believed sincerely in the 
idealism of Wilson, and in his conception that in the future an 
honorable world was possible. Little of that feeling remains in 
the United States today; still less in the warring nations abroad. 

Much more common today, and persistently growing, is the 
attitude of Falstaff. There are too many of us who believe that 
honor is a mere word, who take refuge in materialism. Some of 
these are hedonists who shrug their shoulders and, like Falstaff, 
bid us eat, drink and be merry, feeling more than ever the in- 
evitability and the immediacy of death. Some are the wastrels 
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and libertines who accept all that society has to offer them and 
assume no obligation to make an adequate return. Still others, 
beginning with the same premises, are not hedonists. Their 
minds have curdled and grown sour; they speak with a bitterness 
entirely lacking in Falstaff, saying grimly: Cui bono? The 
world is headed toward inevitable destruction; bare your teeth 
in the Cynic grin—and let it go, not worth salvation. 

The more realistic attitude of Prince Hal is a sounder and a 
truer one. Like Falstaff—like many of us—he would have pre- 
ferred a life of pleasure, but, when the time came, he accepted the 
responsibilities forced upon him as man and prince; he fought 
and he won. He established a new order which was sounder and 
more real than Hotspur could have established by his visionary 
idealism, and an order which would have been completely lacking 
in a world dominated by Falstaff. Prince Hal recognized his 
duty as a human being. He developed his potentialities because 
he realized the duty which a human being owes to humanity. 

And now, what has all this to do with the idea of a liberal 
education—seventy years of which you celebrate today? It is 
not mere rhetoric, I assure you; for the problems which Shakes- 
peare raised are the problems which face all of us—students and 
teachers and administrators—who are concerned with the de- 
velopment of the individual, the relation of education to humanity 
at large, and particularly with the grave problems of our time. 
When we speak of a liberal education, a liberal college, we must 
free our minds of certain connotations of that word liberal which 
have long been familiar. We must forget the time-honored 
assumption of Gilbert and Sullivan that 


Every person in this world alive 
Is either a liberal or a conservative. 


We must not use the word, either, as a loose synonym for 
‘‘tolerant’’ or ‘‘broad-minded.’’ I offer you the old classical 
literal definition: ‘‘worthy of having been born a free man.”’ 
Prince Hal paid the debt he never promised when he fulfilled 
the responsibilities of his having been born a king. Let us ask, 
each one of us, in how far we have paid the unpromised debt of 
having been born free? 

The function of a liberal education is, I believe, two-fold: to 
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teach people to be free, and to teach them to bear freedom when 
they have it. Too many of us still believe that freedom is an 
inalienable right of man, something given him by God about 
which he need do nothing, since none but God can take it away. 
But Europe in recent years has shown us only too tragically that 
liberty is something which man may take from man in a month, in 
a week, in a day. The whole history of this country should have 
shown us that liberty is something which man wins by long, slow, 
hard labor. It is not a heritage but a personal achievement. 
Liberal education teaches men to be free because it teaches them 
to know themselves and to see themselves in the perspective of 
the long history of human growth. The critics of liberal educa- 
tion not infrequently begrudge the time which students in a col- 
lege of the liberal arts spend in the study of the past; but it is 
only when a person understands the origins out of which he has 
come that he can achieve a broad perspective of the present in 
which he lives and the future toward which he is moving. And 
it is not enough simply to have achieved freedom in this sense; 
one must also learn how to use it to make it operative in one’s 
own life and encourage its growth in the lives of others. At this 
point liberal education is in keeping with the primary law of all 
education, the law of continuous growth, of continual strengthen- 
ing of the powers of the mind and the spirit. 

There is always a tendency when the world is facing such an 
immediate and tragic crisis as this in Europe to feel that we 
should make education more ‘‘practical,’’ of more ‘‘immediate’’ 
value. The liberal colleges must resist that pressure if an honor- 
able world is to be built. It is natural that teachers and students 
may feel themselves to be traitors if they devote themselves to 
study and learning when their brother men are suffering. But 
here in America it is our supreme duty to devote ourselves to 
learning as never before, to study and to teaching, and this for 
two reasons. 

We must devote ourselves to learning if for no other reason than 
that the advancement of learning will cease if we do not. It is 
impossible for Europe and Asia at this time to continue the ad- 
vancement of learning, the discovering of ultimate truths. Both 
the East and the West are inevitably obsessed with the needs of the 
moment. War may not have destroyed the zest for the further 
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discovery of truth, but it has removed for some time to come the 
conditions which alone make that quest possible. This is the only 
country in which pure science is possible today. Europe is con- 
cerned with practical science, the application of science to the 
death of men. We alone are in a position to pursue pure science 
for what Bacon called ‘‘the benefit and use of man’’—to continue 
with the search for the ultimate laws of nature. And we alone 
are in a position to further learning from the point of view of the 
humanities. We must therefore continue to learn and to dis- 
seminate learning. We must be ready when war ends to pay 
our profound debt to the Europe from which most of our learn- 
ing has come—in Prince Hal’s words ‘‘to pay the debt we never 
promised’’—by giving back to Europe at a later time that learn- 
ing for which Europe now has no time or energy. We must con- 
tinue to carry the torch which Europe can no longer hold aloft. 
This is the duty of all scholars and all institutions of learning 
today. 

Secondly, we must devote ourselves to teaching as well as to 
learning, and this again for two reasons, one of which is implied 
in what has already been said. 

It is the duty of the liberai colleges to teach youth to be free, to 
teach them how difficult it is, but to make it possible ; and to teach 
them to bear that freedom. This involves freedom in many 
senses: not only the freedom of which I have just spoken, which 
comes from knowing one’s self and from having a broad perspec- 
tive of life, but also freedom from prejudice, freedom from propa- 
ganda, freedom to think straight, freedom to seek for truth and 
utter truth. The worst enemies of mankind have never come 
from without but from within; and many a person who has lived 
as a ‘‘free’’ citizen in a ‘‘free’’ state and has benefited by guar- 
antees which are summed up in a constitution or other social con- 
tract has none the less been a slave to his own warped instincts or 
his own undeveloped powers. We must devote ourselves to 
teaching with a new zest and with a greater consciousness of our 
duty to guide the student not only through the paths of learning 
but also through the labyrinth within. 

But there is still a more profound reason for our devoting our- 
selves to teaching at this exact time. It has been one of the 
weaknesses of American education that too many educators have 
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regarded their learning as belonging in one little compartment 
and their living in another. They have not believed what they 
taught nor have they taught what they believed. "When I make 
this statement I would not have you think that it is true of all 
teachers, or even of the majority; but at a time when students 
need more than ever the wise guidance of their instructors it is 
necessary that we bring precept and example, teaching and be- 
lief, into some sort of compatibility the one with the other. Some 
of our teachers seem not to think in their hearts that it really 
matters what young people are taught, but the same persons 
would be very careful to see that their children were given the 
proper food to promote their growth and their health. It does 
matter, and matters tremendously, what young people are taught. 
To me the most profound and tragic lesson proclaimed to the 
world by Nazi Germany is one which every teacher must take to 
heart: that education as a process and the content of education 
as mental and spiritual food are of profound importance. For 
Germany has shown that the whole point of view of a people can 
be changed in one generation by education, and no people has 
ever used education more skilfully to obtain a given end, or with 
greater success. It matters little that to our way of thinking the 
teachings which German education has infused are profoundly 
wrong. The important fact remains that it has been largely 
through institutions of so-called learning that Hitler has de- 
veloped a race of young men who believe what they have been 
taught, and believe it so fervently that they are willing to die for 
it. We who are educators must face that fact. If Nazi Germany 
has been able to accomplish much through the adroit use of the 
educational tool, there is no reason why we cannot do the same 
for a different end. We must present to youth a philosophy of 
education in which we ourselves believe fervently, and we must 
so present it that they too will believe it. 

That philosophy of education will be in exact opposition to the 
philosophy taught in Germany. But it must be taught with the 
same sincere belief on our part if it is to be accepted as a philoso- 
phy for youth not to die for but to live for. We must use our 
ingenuity and our imagination to see to it that what we teach as 
a way of justice and truth and honesty and liberty has at least 
the attractive power and the vitality of the Nazi doctrine of in- 
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justice, lies, dishonesty and persecution. It should not be an 
impossible task, for our philosophy of liberal education, properly 
interpreted, is a philosophy by which men may live and may de- 
velop their utmost potentialities. It is the antithesis of the Ger- 
man education, which denies the freedom of the individual and 
stresses only complete subservience to the state, the way of the 
anthill and of the drones in the beehive. We must develop 
through our education men and women ‘‘worthy of having been 
born free,’’ who believe in human freedom, who believe in the 
right of each person to develop his potentialities ‘‘for the benefit 
and use of man.’’ We must develop persons who will be willing 
‘*to pay the debt they never promised’’—the debt which no free- 
born person can dare repudiate. Only if we believe this can we 
teach it in such a way that our students will truly believe it; and 
only through the development of that attitude toward life can 
there be in the future ‘‘an honorable world.’’ 











GOOD-BYE, LITTLE COLLEGE* 


HENRY NELSON SNYDER 
PRESIDENT, WOFFORD COLLEGE 


A FEW years ago there came out of England a tender little 

book entitled—Goop-ByE, Mr. Cures. It warmed the hearts 
of thousands of readers on both sides of the Atlantic. In the 
Dickens’ manner at its best, it is the story of the Master of an 
ancient English school, beloved of his ‘‘boys,’’ with an odd humor 
that fails to hide his deep affection for them as they are forever 
saying, with a lump in the throat, Goop-Byz, Mr. Cures. At the 
end, when the shadows are gathering, he overhears one of the 
waiting friends whisper—‘‘Pity, he never had any children,’’ 
“‘Yes—umph—lI have. Thousands of ’em, and all boys,’’ he 
murmurs with a chuckle. And. then he fell into his last sleep, 
ealling again the roll of ‘‘his boys.”’ 

But back of the story of the lovable teacher whose life was a 
rich composite of laughter and tears, the reader somehow senses 
the atmosphere of the small institution that is congenial to the 
keeping and growing of personalities like Mr. Chips. And then 
one must think of the hundreds of small colleges scattered 
throughout this nation, some gone to dust, others yet surviving, 
whose halls are hallowed by the memories of their own ‘‘Mr. 
Chips,’’ whose life story only awaits another James Hilton to 
touch again the heart of the world. They all had such as he and 
when we tell him ‘‘Good-bye,’’ do we not somehow have a haunt- 
ing fear that we are saying ‘‘Good-bye”’ to the type of institu- 
tion that made his sort possible—the Little College of yesterday ? 

Believe it or not, they were all little colleges once—Harvard, 
William and Mary, Yale, Columbia (King’s), Brown, Rutgers, 
Dartmouth. Beginning with Harvard in 1636 and ending with 
Dartmouth in 1769, this group of eight colleges were all founded 
within less than one hundred and fifty years from the dates of the 
first settlement of the English in this country. In the very 
shadow of the mystery and menace of the wilderness they were 
set up to provide in the new land an educated ministry and to 
keep burning the old torch of learning under strange and un- 

* Reprinted from Sewanee Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 4, October-December, 
1940. 
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familiar conditions—in the quaint five-hundred-year-old phrase 
from a founder of one of the ancient Oxford colleges, ‘‘to supply 
fit persons for the service of God in Church and State.’’ 

This is to remind us again that the religious motive was at the 
heart of these foundations, and that each was rigidly sectarian in 
its origins. Pennsylvania might try at first to be independent, 
but it was not long before it passed, for a time anyway, into 
Presbyterian control. The truth of the matter is, no other motive 
than that of a mighty religious faith would have been strong 
enough to make the adventure of establishing and maintaining 
institutions of higher learning under the then existing conditions. 
Besides, the colonists had no other standards and incentives to go 
by. The Oxford and Cambridge colleges from which they drew 
their inspiration and models were all, almost without exception, 
children of the church in some way or another. 

Moreover, the colleges of Cambridge and Oxford furnished 
them their curriculum, policies and methods. Where possible 
each maintained residential halls (dormitories), close personal 
oversight of a small group of adolescent boys, and taught the 
same curriculum that had been handed down from the English 
institutions virtually unchanged for half a thousand years— 
mathematics, Greek, Latin, a little history, mental and moral 
science, divinity and after awhile a scant view, under the name 
of natural philosophy, of what science there was. 

Of course, at this long distance such a curriculum looks meager 
and limited, but those who taught it were not troubled by any 
thought that it was not entirely suitable for their day. It was 
all there was, and as inadequate as it seems to us, it was enough 
for them. And who shall say they were not justified by the fruits 
that came out of the lean curriculum in terms of the men who 
went through it? These little colleges trained the leadership that 
did the thinking and directed the intellectual currents of the 
American Revolution—the Founding Fathers, as they are called. 
For a knowledge of past history, for a profound understanding 
of the principles of government, for the ability wisely to apply 
these principles to the uses of a free people working out the 
world’s greatest experiment in politics, for the capacity to express 
their thoughts in noble speech, oral and written, that is yet classic 
—they were unsurpassed in their day among the thinkers of En- 
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gland or France. Yes, there must have been some unusual qual- 
ity of virtue in these little colleges for so much sheer human 
greatness to have come out of them. Somebody some day is going 
to be wise enough to turn aside from ‘‘tests,’’ ‘‘measurements,”’ 
‘‘adjusting the schools to the needs of an evolving democracy,’’ 
‘‘integration,’’ ‘‘codrdination,’’ ‘‘correlation’’—from all of these 
he will take time out to try to discover just what it was in the 
methods, the objectives that gave so much real ability the chance 
to find itself and devote its skills to the high uses of human so- 
ciety. It may be that such an one will find that the big business 
of education is not so terrifyingly complex after all, but is a 
rather simple matter when it comes to the essentials. 

But these first little colleges had a sort of biological power of 
reproductivity. After the nation had established itself, from the 
year 1800 on for the next fifty or sixty years, there took place one 
of the world’s greatest movements of emigration. From the sea- 
board over the Blue Ridge into the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys 
and then across the Plains and up the slopes of the Rockies to the 
shores of the farthest ocean, a population was on the march once 
again to conquer a wilderness and to transplant old cultures into 
new conditions. All along the march, where groups settled them- 
selves into communities with hopes of permanency, they set up 
little ‘‘Yales,’’ little ‘‘Harvards,’’ little ‘‘Princetons,’’ because 
among them were graduates of these institutions, particularly 
ministers, and now again religious faith asserts itself to repeat 
under these new conditions what had been done on the borders 
of the Atlantic. Moreover, the founding of the University of 
Virginia and other state universities and the spread of deistic 
thinking, an importation from godless France, in the early years 
of the century sent a shiver of fear through all the religious de- 
nominations. The result was sectarian institutions sprang up 
everywhere, and there was hardly a section of the nation that 
did not witness the establishment of one or more. 

Of course, many of them died, dotting the whole country with 
college graveyards, but in spite of the ridicule that has been cast 
upon them by later educational commentators their usefulness 
need not be underestimated. In out of the way places, imper- 
fect as they were, they kept alive the traditions of learning, and 
maintained a faith in it in the midst of the crude, raw ways of 
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frontier living, creating centers of a sort of culture that was at 
least far better than none. And so if it is ‘‘Good-bye, Little Col- 
lege,’’ it is with the memory that it did not live wholly in vain. 
While it lasted, as poverty-stricken as it was, it was a beacon of 
light in a dark place, a rallying point for even a brief time of the 
undying things of the spirit, faith in what religion and education 
stand for and a willingness to sacrifice to the utmost that youth 
might not entirely lose the opportunities that religion and educa- 
tion offer. Little colleges they were, but from them once again 
as of old sprang men and women who did big things for the 
nation, building that larger America which expanded so marvel- 
ously from 1800 to 1900 upon foundations laid by the men who 
had come from the little colleges of the older states. 

It is worth saying over and over again they did not live in vain. 
Their service is writ large in the life of the nation. And some 
of them did survive, and are even yet rendering a like service, 
and this in spite of the overshadowing growth of the tax-sup- 
ported universities in every state. Relating themselves to the 
free public high schools as a part of a state system of education 
and reducing higher education to a minimum in the matter of 
cost to the youth of the state, it would seem that they were in- 
troducing such competition as to make impossible the existence 
of the smaller private institutions, depending as they did largely 
upon students’ fees for support. And so educational philoso- 
phers and prophets began soon to say, ‘‘Good-bye, Little Col- 
lege.’’ But the farewell from this standpoint proved premature. 
Its friends still believed in it, erected for it new buildings, added 
to its libraries and laboratories, increased its endowments, and 
continued to send to it a small select, homogeneous student body. 
This student body might seem distressingly few compared with 
the thousands at the neighboring state university and the offering 
of its curriculum but a mite in contrast with the multifarious 
chain-store offerings of the university, yet out of all proportion 
to its numbers, from their small student groups such colleges 
would send forth a leadership in both number and quality little 
short of amazing. 

The little colleges had hardly caught their breath from the 
struggles of the competition with the growing state universities 
and had found they need not after all die on this account, when 
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the various ‘‘standardizing agencies’’ with their ‘‘Carnegie 
units,’’ laid a kind of strangle hold upon them. So much endow- 
ment, so many books in the library, so much apparatus in the 
laboratories, so much money spent on each, so many professors, 
so many hours per week for each, so much money paid them, so 
many Ph.D.’s among them, so many students per class—here are 
things to worry over, and one must conform or suffer a sort of 
educational ostracism. The little college might unfold its long 
list of distinguished alumni, point to its undisputed record of 
great educational service, to a magic way it has always had of 
awakening latent talent in youth and somehow training it for 
greatness and achievement—but to no purpose. Such things do 
not count in the new day that had come to education. They can- 
not well be expressed in the figures asked by the questionnaires. 
So again it’s ‘‘Good-bye, Little College,’’ and so also once more 
the little college will not accept good-bye, but sets itself busily to 
work to tell its friends what’s happening, and they in turn get 
busy and the money is forthcoming ‘‘to meet all requirements.”’ 
The result is it takes its place in academic good company, still 
among the living but wondering all the time what has been the 
real honest-to-goodness gain, educationally speaking, and also 
wondering what’s going to be done to it next. 

And things have already happened to some of these little col- 
leges in the last fifty or seventy-five years. By the chance of 
location they found themselves planted in the midst of great 
centers of population, or close to them. These centers of popula- 
tion represented not only aggregations of people but also enor- 
mous concentrations of wealth—Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Syracuse, for example. With the growth of 
both, the colleges responded to be transformed into huge amor- 
phous urban universities, while partly national in scope, yet 
essentially of and for the cities with which and by which they 
have grown. Only on certain historic occasions, anniversaries, is 
one reminded of that past, essentially religious in its beginnings, 
back into which the roots of each go. But the fact is the big 
sprawling thing it now is bears no shadow of resemblance to the 
little college of the long ago, and it could not even if it wanted to 
or tried to. Time and circumstance have wiped out its farthest 
past. In the hope that they may become like one of these, even 
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some of the smaller colleges have moved to one of these urban 
centers, bidding, of course, farewell to what it had been in the 
dream of a bigger thing it may become. The matter here is that 
it seems that the little college doesn’t stay little if it can help it. 
This isn’t hard to understand when one considers what not a few 
of the students of education have been saying about the future 
of the small college, most of them talking from the high platforms 
of the big institutions, and some of them bearing great names and 
should be speaking with authority when they tell the little college 
good-bye. For instance, fifty years ago, President Harper of the 
University of Chicago, prophesied their end, though he did sug- 
gest that they might survive if they would demote themselves to 
the status of junior colleges and prepare students for the third 
year of the larger institutions. Now, the junior colleges have 
broken out like a rash on the face of American education. Of 
course, some of the small institutions, but not from any advice 
from President Harper and others who thought as he thought, 
did fold up and vanish from the educational field, and still others 
did become junior colleges, but they died or shrank up under the 
pressure of circumstance. They seemed not to be needed where 
they were. But while hundreds, on this account, went the way 
of all flesh, other hundreds are yet with us, with increased re- 
sources to work with and exercising a greater influence than ever. 
And once more they have refused to accept the farewells of the 
prophets of doom. 

And even now, fifty years after President Harper’s prophesy 
of death or change for the Little College, the chancellor of New 
York University, reviewing higher education during the last 
twenty years from his metropolitan tower, has this to say of insti- 
tutions on private foundations: ‘‘Impressed by huge sums de- 
voted to a small group, the public has forgotten the number and 
variety of the ‘have not’ colleges that spot the country, kept alive 
by local or sectarian prides, pressures and sacrifices. Any realis- 
tic approach would certainly doom some of these as hopeless, but 
the strength of the pressures which preserve them is amazing.” 
The ‘‘have-nots’’ are, of course, the little colleges, but what do 
they not have? A polyglot student body, seething with alien and 
semi-alien youth, a melting pot that will not melt, a scattered 
array of buildings for all sorts of multiple uses, and a ‘‘hand- 
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me-down,’’ ‘‘Sears-Roebuck’’ variegated type of educational 
offerings. 

Such things certainly the little ‘‘have-not’’ colleges cannot hope 
to have, but what have they? What are some of the ‘‘pressures”’ 
that make their preservation so ‘‘amazing’’? To begin with, most 
of them are located in the provinces, in relatively small communi- 
ties made up, predominantly, of people of the older American 
stock—in the main, still a God-fearing, church-going folk, from 
whom come the patronage and support of the little college. These 
folk have convictions, real convictions, that no education is safe 
for the individual or for the country that leaves the religious mo- 
tive and the spirit of Christ out of the process that develops hu- 
man personality, that pure intellectualism or unalloyed voca- 
tionalism in education are both dangerous and even vicious in 
what they do to character—that most fundamental element in the 
training of youth. Moreover, they believe that political, religious 
and social pressures create conditions that make it all but im- 
possible for other types of institutions to put such values into 
higher education, and that if they do not do it, it will not be 
done, and the country is in peril. Such views of education be- 
long to the imponderables of the spirit, to the idealisms of faith 
that persist in placing a religious estimate on the worth of in- 
dividual personality and in counting the foundations of any so- 
ciety insecure that has not in it Christian principles of living. 
People with these views of education believe profoundly that their 
colleges, independent of state control, are needed to preserve that 
America which their ancestors set up in the long ago, and that by 
maintaining these colleges they are really protecting the nation 
against alien and subversive ‘‘isms’’ and any sort of totalitarian 
dictatorship. Of course, they may be mistaken in all this, yet 
they are willing to sacrifice for it, and a ‘‘realistic approach’’ to 
the matter must recognize that here we are dealing with noble 
and powerful human motives that endure because those who are 
led by them think they are essential to the welfare of church and 
state. And one may venture to say that ill fares this America 
when institutions that represent such motives vanish from the 
land or lose too much of their influence. In these days of in- 
tellectual confusion and spiritual chaos no force that seeks to 
magnify the worth of the individual and to make righteous- 
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ness and the will of God prevail should be allowed to grow 
feeble. With civilization apparently gone bankrupt in so many 
directions, it may be that the Little College is called to a new 
assertion of its mission for a time like this! We may well close 
this phase of the matter with a quotation from Walter Lippmann. 
In the New York Herald Tribune on the subject of ‘‘The For. 
gotten Foundations,’’ he writes: ‘‘The liberties we talk about de- 
fending today were established by men who took their conception 
of man from the great central religious traditions of Western 
civilization, and the liberties we inherit can almost certainly not 
survive the abandonment of that tradition. Perhaps the ordeal 
through which mankind is passing may be necessary, for it may 
be the only way in which modern man can recover the faith by 
which free and civilized people may live.’’ 

But in recent days the good-bye is said with a new sort of 
emphasis—‘‘ Little College, merge, correlate, cooperate or—die!”’ 
There are too many of them, and their constituencies are not able 
to furnish either enough students or money to keep them going. 
Some have seen the light, and have merged; others would like to 
if they only could. But it is a hard thing to kill a college, even 
when it seems to be dying of its own lack of vitality. In its death- 
throes it has a way of discovering friends it did not have before 
its existence was threatened. And these friends with the alumni 
decline to be satisfied with the new gold star diplomas from the 
institution into which they must be merged. It is not easy legally 
to adopt the children of one alma mater into another, neither 
ean college history, legends, loyalties be well merged. Men and 
women gather about the graves of the old, feeling that some- 
thing like murder has been committed. This is not to say that 
the homicide has not been justifiable, but only to suggest what 
most ‘‘mergers’’ are like. 

And the other way of dying as an individual entity is in the 
direction of correlation and cooperation—‘‘integration’’ with a 
larger plan and richer program, becoming a ‘‘unit’’ of a ‘‘Uni- 
versity Center,’’ headed by a sort of educational ‘‘ Holding Com- 
pany.’’ The appeal in this arises partly from the great American 
fallacy of bigness—‘‘the bigger, the better’’ conception. The 
little institution imagines that something of its smallness dis- 
appears in its being related to the larger ‘‘set-up’’—by a kind 
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of magic it becomes big, too. Of course, nobody says anything 
like this. The arguments follow the usual lines for any sort of 
merger, industrial, ecclesiastical or educational—saving in over- 
head, reduction of duplication, cooperative use of common re- 
sources, greater production and distribution, and a wider com- 
munity service. 

All this may be true and the merger ought to be, but the fact 
is in one more way we are bidding farewell to the little college as 
such, and with its own consent and connivance. It will naturally 
have the assurance that it will keep its individual ‘‘entity.’’ But 
can it? Its students will be shunted around from one member in- 
stitution to another to take advantage of the ‘‘richer offerings”’ 
made possible by the cooperative educational enterprise, and as 
its own students will be visiting members of certain classrooms, 
so also its own classrooms will have few or many of the same 
kind of visitors. Other relationships of a similar nature can 
easily be conceived of, social, educational and otherwise, and 
then, with that certain amount of diffusion and dispersion that 
goes with the ‘‘correlation,’’ what becomes of that central unity 
of life called the college, with its sentimental composite of tradi- 
tion, ideals and those enriching intimacies that grow out of com- 
mon experiences in a one campus way of living—all making up 
that individualized reality—known as a college? The question 
here raised is not that this is worth preserving but only that can 
it be preserved by transforming it into a division of a larger 
whole. Is it not therefore another gesture toward telling the 
little college good-bye? 

And now there is another phase of the matter that suggests 
that these smaller institutions have themselves seemed rather 
easily inclined to bid farewell to at least a part of what they have 
been. In their beginnings they were all children of the church, 
frankly, purposely so, and they wore without shame the des- 
scriptive label—‘‘sectarian.’’ And that is what they were. They 
meant, aggressively, without apology, to train men in a certain 
form of Christian doctrine, and they were propagandists of a 
ereed they believed in with genuine convictions. And they did 
not much mind the charge of narrowness that was directed against 
them on this account. In time, however, the word, ‘‘sectarian’”’ 
acquired disagreeable associations, and then they became ‘‘de- 
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nominational’’ institutions, that is, they are owned and con- 
trolled by a church. But other influences came in—the necessity 
of being first of all educational enterprises, the importance of 
being free from ecclesiastical domination, the ability to get from 
individuals and organizations a better financial support than the 
church has ever given—these with other influences have brought 
them to call themselves ‘‘church-related’’ or ‘‘church-affiliated’’ 
colleges. 

This shifting of names may indicate something deeper than 
the fact that direct control by the church is not so strong as it 
once was and that the ties binding these institutions to a church 
have become feebler. It may also mean that the religious empha- 
sis itself has grown weaker, that in the effort to meet the require- 
ments of strictly educational standards, these institutions have 
softened or even let go the controlling religious motives that made 
them so powerful in training a leadership that was both intel- 
lectual and spiritual. Without these motives are they not just 
another little college that may have really lost its soul, and is 
therefore no longer able to make that enriching contribution to 
American life that was once, and is even yet, its glory as a college? 

Two hundred years after the beginning of ancient Oxford, that 
is, in the year 1379, William of Wykeham, having risen from 
lowly estate to high position and great wealth, and wanting ‘‘to 
give to others the advantages which he lacked,’’ founded New 
College at Oxford, and richly endowed it with buildings and 
resources. And this is what for—‘‘To supply fit persons for the 
service of God in Church and State.’’ In 1940, five hundred and 
sixty-one years later, from a little college, located on a plateau 
of the Cumberland Mountains, whose buildings are beautifully 
suggestive of those of old Oxford, come words carrying the same 
thought for our modern days: 


That THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SouTH shall always be the 
mother of Godliness, Discipline, and Freedom, and expect 
this of her sons—‘‘That they shall not seek their own gain 
but that they shall serve their people, and shall be ever as 
Christ’s soldiers, gentle in all things, valiant in action, 
and steadfast in adversity.’’ 


And so across the centuries one hears the statement of the un- 
dying purpose of the kind of education to which the little colleges 
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have dedicated themselves, and so long as men value the worth of 
the things of the spirit for the service of the common life, and so 
long as these colleges themselves keep faith, though under changed 
conditions, with the purpose that gave them birth, they need not 
accept anybody’s good-bye as authentic and final. As in the 
past, so today and tomorrow, they will gather to themselves 
enough friends who, understanding their worth and the invalu- 
able quality of their contribution to human society, will furnish 
the support needed for enlarged usefulness. But the little college 
must keep faith, or it is ‘Good-bye, Little College!’’ 





HYMN FOR COLLEGE YOUTH 


EVALD BENJAMIN LAWSON 
PRESIDENT OF UPSALA COLLEGE 


Temple of eternal spirit, 
Rising from the dawn of time, 
In thy courts doth man inherit 
Vision, courage, truth sublime. 
Thou are builded through the ages, 
Wisdom’s children reared thy walls; 
Prophets, heroes, seers and sages 
Dwell within thy lofty halls. 


Mighty powers appear, contending, 
Old foundations stand no more; 
Anguished pleas our hearts are rending, 
Louder grows the battle’s roar; 
Hate-filled hosts o’er earth are swarming, 
Thrones are crumbling, fears assail ; 


Steeples crash ’mid scenes alarming, 
And we ask, can Right prevail? 


Still thy stately spires do tower, 
Guiding man through darkest night; 
They proclaim Love’s greater power 
And the triumph of the Light,— 
Light that streams from God, the Father, 
Light that glows in human quest; 
Temple fair, in thee we gather, 
In thy radiance man is blest. 


(Melody—‘‘ Austria’’) 


Dedicated to the memory of the Reverend Doctor Lars Herman Beck 


Founder and First President of Upsala College 
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A SYMPOSIUM ON THE ARTS 


THE ARTS PROGRAM AT REED COLLEGE 


REGINALD FRANCIS ARRAGON 
RicHarD F, ScHouz Proressor oF History, REED COLLEGE 


GCEN ES from the Tahiti of Gauguin and from the Provence of 

Cézanne in color prints on the walls of student rooms and of 
faculty offices, English madrigals sung and recorder music played 
by informal groups under student leadership, one-act plays 
written and produced by students in the workshops and on the 
stage of the Student Union, surrealistic designs and exact draw- 
ings for the natural sciences keeping company in the Studio, these 
are some of the results of the varied program developed in the 
arts at Reed College in the last three years. They illustrate the 
degree to which the program has made itself felt in the interests 
and activities of the students, and the ends towards which it has 
been directed. 

The recognition of the arts as vital elements in education has 
been a challenge to Reed College as a college of liberal arts which 
had found its effective réle in teaching, as well as it could, a 
limited number of major subjects centering in library and labora- 
tory and had studiously avoided the multiplication of schools, 
departments and courses in the fashion of a university. Reed 
had no departments specializing in the arts and had no wish nor 
resources for additional major fields of instruction. And yet the 
college was not and could not be indifferent to the need of its 
students for a more active and broader participation in the arts 
than was provided through courses in history and appreciation, 
a drama club and a chorus, with no regular art members of the 
faculty. The answer to the challenge has been the appointment 
of a small arts staff, the increase and improvement of facilities 
and the growth of extra-curricular activities as well as the addi- 
tion of elementary courses. All the problems have not been 
solved, not even all the major ones; but we have made progress 
and are still exploring. 

The spirit of adventure and discovery is in the very atmosphere 
of the Studio. Experiment is the key-note of the introductory 
work in Materials and Methods, experiment on the part of the 
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students to find out what can be done with paper, clay, linoleum 
and wood, with pencil, knife and pigments, what designs can be 
made and by what means. The discovery is not only of materials 
and of design but of the capacity of the hand to shape and to 
pattern and of the eye to enjoy and to appraise. Smaller groups 
explore techniques further, as in an evening of ceramics in which 
individual and cooperative projects are developed. There is gui- 
dance for those interested in print-making by wood-block or li- 
noleum. Individuals may come when they choose to paint, to 
draw or to mould, and they can have advice as they want it. No 
sharp line distinguishes work in courses from activity outside of 
them. Both share in the excitement of doing as well as of learn- 
ing, which is stimulated by the presence of the resident artist. 
The Studio is the focus of her own sculpturing and designing as 
it is of her teaching. Art for liberal arts and science students 
becomes something more than objects to be understood and ap- 
preciated. Even students who do not frequent the Studio can see 
art in process and not merely finished. 

Practical ties link the Studio with the sciences. To observe 
accurately and to render exactly are techniques for the drawing 
class and for the laboratory. It is due to the suggestion of a 
science department that students of natural science may spend an 
evening a week becoming familiar with plastic line, with light and 
shadow and with perspective, so that their laboratory sketches 
may be scientifically more correct and aesthetically more satisfy- 
ing. They have learned too that biological and chemical charts 
can be given pleasing patterns. 

We expect ventures in other directions in the plastic arts but 
do not contemplate an advanced program for art majors on the 
eampus. This is supplied by an arrangement of many years’ 
standing with the School of the Portland Art Museum. The very 
point of the recent development of the Studio is that the Museum 
School through the combined course could not serve the non- 
specialist nor from a distance make art active on the campus. 
Relations with the Museum have however been drawn closer 
through cooperation in regard to staffs, courses, exhibitions and 
lectures. 

Another focus of vigorous student participation in the arts pro- 
gram is the stage together with the theatre shops in the Student 
Union. Here too the emphasis is upon creative activity. The 
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courses (in acting and stage-craft) form an organizing nucleus 
for work in which there is no marked separation of what is cur- 
ricular from what is extra-curricular. The systematic study of 
problems and techniques is thus joined to practice in production. 
A play is nearly always in preparation. It may be The Ascent of 
F6 or Missouri Legend, a farce played by the faculty or a radio 
skit, a group of one-act plays written and directed by students or 
an original musical review. Thus in the Spring Crisis of last year 
student composition and adaptation of the music were added to 
student authorship and production. Training in a variety of 
techniques lies back of such performances. This need is recog- 
nized in the range of the courses and of special groups over 
speech, gesture and rhythm, make-up, costuming materials and 
designs, the construction of stage-sets and the study of the effects 
of lighting. From the work in drama has stemmed the attention 
now being given to introductory and remedial instruction in the 
use of the voice in speaking. 

In experimentation with the mime, such as a dance group’s 
recent performance of Our Lady’s Juggler set to music, the work 
in rhythmics approaches the drama. This group is like a ballet 
company in miniature in working out original dances and set- 
tings. The program in dancing springs out of the work in physi- 
eal education and reflects its intra-mural, recreational character 
with opportunity for a rather free choice of sports. These include 
the rhythmic and other dance-classes, especially for the women, 
and informal folk-dancing. 

In music voluntary, special-interest groups are of crucial im- 
portance. This development has been the expansion in the past 
three or four years of an old pattern which centered in the chorus 
and had been extended to include an orchestra, or perhaps more 
accurately an instrumental ensemble. Alongside of these have 
sprung up other smaller organizations likewise dependent on free 
student cooperation. Such are the madrigal singers, the recorder 
group and the weekly meeting of pianists for mutual criticism, 
each group led by a student. Chamber-music combinations are 
encouraged, violin and piano, string quartet, woodwind with 
strings and others. The primary objective of all the ensembles, 
including chorus and orchestra, as of all our program in the prac- 
tice of the arts, is to develop and to enrich the aesthetic under- 
standing and the creative satisfactions of the students as amateurs 
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in the true sense of the term. Informal programs in morning 
assembly or in evening gatherings provide specific incentives to 
finished work and keep other students in touch with what is going 
on among the musicians. 

In these various musical activities the tradition of voluntary 
extra-curricular participation has been maintained. Course work 
is provided for those who wish experience in choral or instru- 
mental repertory and in problems of directing. This experience, 
like that of play-directing, is important for students preparing 
for secondary school teaching. But course instruction in what 
might be called the active side of music, even including the ex- 
ploratory course in composition, is small in comparison with the 
activity going on. What the relation and proportion between 
curricular and extra-curricular effort should be in this and the 
other fields of the arts at Reed is still somewhat uncertain. A 
kindred problem concerns technical instruction in voice and in- 
struments, which the college has not yet decided, nor indeed been 
in a position, to undertake. The college intends that neither 
courses for credit nor professional objectives should dominate its 
work in the arts. 

A promising adventure in breaking over the customary boun- 
daries between fields is a course correlating speech and music. 
Rhythms and inflections in prose and poetry are studied through 
experimental reading and composition and recording, and the 
musical relations are examined. This work, like the more usual 
courses in creative writing, recognizes literature as an art to be 
practised and not merely to be appreciated by college students. 


For the many students who even now do not venture into active 
experiment and creation in the arts, there are opportunities on 
the level of appreciation. The Carnegie Music Room, adjoining 
the social room of a strategically located dormitory, is the setting 
for the course in music history, for informal concerts by students 
and others and for the record programs at noon and in the 
evening. So popular has the Carnegie collection been that the 
student body has appropriated funds the past two years to help 
the college keep it up-to-date. Records do not replace the experi- 
ence of hearing artists. These have been brought here partly with 
the aid of the Arts Program, through which Mr. Eric Clarke gave 
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much of the encouragement that made the developments herein 
discussed possible. Noteworthy have been the three seasons of 
chamber music in which the college has been the chief sponsor and 
from which we have had visits and informal concerts on the 
campus by string quartets and other groups. 

The course in the history and appreciation of art is, like that in 
music, not of recent origin. A strikingly successful experiment 
in encouraging interest in pictures has been the rental collection 
built up by the college library on the foundation of the color 
prints and etchings from the Carnegie Art Set. These have been 
framed, a few at a time, and other pictures purchased, until now 
one hundred and eighty pictures are available for loan for student 
rooms, social rooms and faculty offices. The small rental fees 
charged per semester have been the primary resource for the 
expansion of the collection. To broaden acquaintance with the 
pictures and to encourage wider circulation a series of brief exhi- 
bitions was held before rental requests were received in February 
of this year. One hundred and fifteen are now on loan on condi- 
tion that they can be temporarily recalled for special exhibits and 
for classes. 

A development of the fine arts as integral to liberal arts educa- 
tion fits well with the long-standing emphasis of Reed’s program 
upon the correlation of history, literature, social studies and the 
arts, especially in the history of western civilization and the 
parallel study of literature in the freshman and sophomore years. 
Here the place given the visual arts and music in group confer- 
ences and in lectures has grown steadily and our facilities for 
illustration have been greatly increased. In the study of aes- 
thetics for upper-classmen experiments are under way for bring- 
ing together the arts, philosophy and psychology. 

The distinctive endeavor however of the recent growth of the 
arts program at Reed College has been to reach beyond student 
recognition of the arts as creations of human culture and of per- 
sonal expression and beyond opportunities for appreciative under- 
standing by seeing and hearing to active participation, an explora- 
tory and disciplined participation in the use of materials and 
forms, not to the end of attaining professional skills but of 
grounding in direct experience the layman’s grasp of what art 
is about. 





COLLEGE, TOWN AND MUSIC 


ERNST BACON 
DEAN, ScHOOL or Music, CONVERSE COLLEGE 


E rapid transition of America from pioneering to great power 

has placed a peculiar strain on the arts. They are accepted 
as a part of the civilized life which we presume to have attained, 
and yet music and painting seem not to have accompanied those 
pioneering steps in any measure proportionate to the mechanical 
arts. We know only of a gap of some generations, during which 
the fine arts and more particularly music were practiced only by 
the unskilled in this country, followed abruptly by their most 
complex and sophisticate manifestation such as symphony and 
opera. This has been succeeded quite recently by a frantic effort 
to lay an educational foundation under this formidable guest. 

Music then, unlike banking, invention and manufacturing, has 
not grown organically, has not yet found its easy place in life— 
is a colorful half-stranger. Certainly it has not followed any of 
our basic institutions during their growth in the new world. The 
overgrown tree was recently transplanted without sufficient root, 
and not home-grown. With an under-nourished base its wide and 
top-heavy branches appropriate sunshine belonging to its native 
neighbors, folk music, poetry and painting and the many un- 
named arts. The results of this are many. Plainest is the exag- 
gerated importance placed on the symphony orchestra (along with 
the wholesale neglect of equally rich phases such as church, 
choral, vocal and ensemble music). The symphony is the only 
accepted sign of a city’s serious musical intentions. One sees the 
frantic efforts to keep alive this costly magnificence, which often 
enough responds with only the loftiest unconcern for wider 
national and regional needs. Without denying its desirability, 
however, there are few cities that can properly support a good 
orchestra. With or without that expedient, how desolate is a city 
with no enthusiasm for developing those ever-available opportuni- 
ties of public participation in chorus and ensemble. 

Now the college or university offers perhaps the most feasible 
solution to a community for maintaining a worth-while musical 
life without undue fiscal outlay. Music departments are seldom 
costly to maintain and sometimes self-supporting. Among teach- 
ers are and have been many of the world’s great musicians. The 
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category includes Palestrina, Bach, Haydn, Schubert, Schumann, 
Chopin, Liszt, Tschaikowsky and Fauré. The profession of 
searching out and cultivating talent is no more inimical to the 
creation and expression of music than the virtuoso performance 
and reperformance of the orchestral and piano literature (the 
acceptedly exclusive domain of ‘‘artists’’). 

Nevertheless few communities have learned to recognize what 
a college can offer them and fewer colleges have undertaken to 
bridge this gap. And yet whom should a college serve if not its 
own community. Is it properly preparing students for a larger 
world by overlooking its own relations to the corner of Main and 
Church Streets? Yet it is not alone in maintaining this predilec- 
tion for a visionary horizon. While it plans to send its children 
into that far land, the town persists equally in gathering its 
instruction and entertainment from that same unreal and distant 
world. The college says in effect, ‘‘The great wide world is your 
oyster.’’ The town, ignored, replies, ‘‘Okay by us, we want the 
best, we book in New York.’’ How many mutual benefits are 
lost! What is education without association ? 

The responsibility for this cireumstance must be equal. Each 
party maintains a pretense—the one of superiority, the other of 
inferiority. The false front of classicism invites the equally false 
front of deliberate unwashedness, 

Wherever these misconceptions have been remedied, one finds 
that scholars and artists have begun to learn some of the Kiwanis 
vocabulary. They have discovered the beauty of uneducated 
talent as well as of learned talent, and have studied patience with 
amateurs. The townsmen on the other hand, have learned to 
respect scholars, have discovered that teachers too may be great 
artists; they have learned the discipline of rehearsals. The col- 
legians have made the effort to bend and the citizens have bent to 
effort. Humility toward the less educated has appeared along 
with respect for the less celebrated. Pride in expenditure has 
given way to pride in economy. Instead of little being done with 
much, there is much being done with little. 

The citizens may have discovered that a good children’s exhi- 
bition of drawings has as much to offer as the Museum of Modern 
Art; that Shagall’s Cheval’s best virtue may lie in that he is 
willing to learn from the children (a discovery yet to be invented 
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by musicians). They have found that a chorus of college girls 
singing Dido may surpass in grace and charm anything in the 
New York or Chicago opera houses. That to each Hollywood 
superperfection there are three more attractive and interesting 
on the local campus. That to have formed a perfect small choir 
surpasses the achievement of further pumping the much trum- 
peted symphonic works with a hundred-piece orchestra. That 
the great city’s critical raptures over the imitations of the original 
(the sure formula for a successful novelty) are worth little beside 
the most obscure local originations of the imitable. In more than 
only bridge, chess, tea, and perhaps the bottle, have college and 
townspeople discovered common ground. 

And yet in few communities has this taken place. The average 
business man is as unversed in (or as deliberately forgetful of) 
the liberal arts as is the average intellectual in the ways of trade 
and commerce. Even more than the philosopher does the musi- 
cian remain a curiosity to a community, sometimes a dangerously 
free and liberal one: which of course he may be if in his freer 
theories he ignores entirely the practical implications involved. 
Meantime the college musician is suffering a nostalgic pastoral 
dream, perhaps of Fifty-seventh Street, forgetting all his former 
revulsions toward those jungles of stone and office doors of brass. 
Forgetting too, that the center of things is today in no single 
place but is almost everywhere; that with new concentrations 
have come dispersions of the old ; that the cultural wires run both 
in and out of the great city. 

It would be impossible to overlook the long effect the Associ- 
ation of American Colleges must have in these matters through 
its program of visiting and resident artists. By their very nature 
these visits gently draw together college and town, helping one to 
reassure the other in its undertakings. Against the amplified 
proclamations of the gleamingly systematized concert world, the 
quiet announcements of the Association are not unheard—nor 
does its assumption that the genius of America’s musical thought 
is not represented solely in full-page illustrations, pass unnoticed. 
Most fundamental of all perhaps is its belief in teachers as men 
and women capable of sustaining the great traditions of the arts. 
For here lies the greatest promise, for the present, toward the 
organic development of a native American music. 











THE CREATIVE ARTIST IN THE COLLEGE COMMUNITY 


JOSEPH BREWER 
PRESIDENT, OLIVET COLLEGE 


(THE notion of the artist in residence in a college is by no means 

a new idea. Olivet College, for instance, entertained a resi- 
dent artist, Col. James Fariman, a painter, in the 1870’s, and the 
products of his labors still adorn the college halls. In more 
recent times, many a college or university has harbored a 
practicing artist on its staff, or at least on its grounds, for varying 
periods of time. The results of these ministrations have been 
various, but some of us who have been deeply concerned with the 
place and development of the arts in our civilization have felt 
that these projects had for the most part fallen short of the rich 
possibilities they offered. 

Shortly after Mr. Eric Clarke became Director of the Arts 
Program of the Association of American Colleges, I fell into con- 
versation with him along the lines which he later developed so 
pertinently in his published address, ‘‘The Artistic Tripod.’’ 
In this he pleaded for a comprehensive attitude toward the arts, 
one which includes and welds together all three facets, activity, 
study and enjoyment. ‘‘No art,’’ he said, ‘‘can flourish where it 
is merely inspected and talked about. The scholarly approach to 
the estimation of works of art is proper only when the other 
aspects of the art are being approached simultaneously. . . . 
Where the instruction has not gone hand in hand with the actual 
experience, it cannot remain long in the mind. Inevitably it 
must wash away, leaving only a sediment of the lingo. And 
what is this but the making of a prig? A hard, disagreeable 
word, but can our colleges escape the charge?’’ 

‘*Whoever,’’ he said, ‘‘can use a pencil can make diagrams, 
sketches, and so can learn to draw. The student may be timorous 
in learning the rules of perspective, but only when he has tried 
to draw can he ever understand the problems which any artist 
ever faced and overcame. ... Is it not one of our goals in 
college to teach our students discrimination? "We want to teach 
them to trust their eyes and ears so that they may recognize fine 
poetry when they see it and not need the assurance that Shake- 
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speare wrote it; that they may see beauty in the picture without 
having first to see who painted it; that they may enjoy the fine 
things in music without having to be told who composed it.’’ 

Finding ourselves in very close accord on these general views, 
we decided that something should be done to try them out and we 
set about it to see how this could be accomplished. We managed 
to strike responsive chords in the breasts of Mr. George Rickey, 
the painter, and Mr. Harris King Prior, the art historian (who 
had just then been engaged to take charge of the art department 
at Olivet College) and with the generous and sympathetic support 
of the Carnegie Corporation for Mr. Rickey’s salary, we embarked 
upon gn experiment. Mr. Rickey and Mr. Prior worked out 
with our Educational Policies Committee a formal program of art 
studies leading to the B. A. degree in which all three legs of the 
artistic tripod were intertwined. This program was adopted by 
the faculty, and although the personnel was changed, it has re- 
mained as the basis of our work, just as it was the basis for our 
first efforts to explore the uses of an artist in residence. 

Our general thesis was that the art historian and critic should 
be the constant in the equation and the resident artist the vari- 
able. The former should provide the systematic and scholarly 
approach appropriate to the academic purposes of a liberal arts 
college and provide for continuity in the program: the latter 
should afford a check against the purely academic and scholarly 
approach through the view of the creative practitioner, the check 
of the plastic against the literary approach to art. He will also 
provide a fresh stimulus to interest in the arts through his per- 
sonality and his activities. A small college seemed a peculiarly 
apt setting for such a provocative enterprise since it offered a real 
possibility for community participation. Small colleges can be 
fertile sources of cultural infection for wide and often barren 
areas artistically speaking, but few of them are. It was hoped 
that by our own example others might be inspired to take up the 
work and that a sort of circulating library of resident artists 
might be established. By securing in succession artists working 
in different media a wide experience could be provided at the 
same time that one focused on the central problems common to all 
the arts and art forms. Students and the community might be 
brought to realize that art did not stop at 1800 or 1900 with the 
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textbook, but is still going on, that the artist has a valid function 
in society, that he works hard and has to know a lot and is not just 
a ‘‘screwy guy,’’ and a lazy one who gets by with an easy and 
futile life. In fact, it seemed to us that through such an arrange- 
ment the breath of life could be blown into college art work and 
that that would be a Good Thing. 

But to accomplish this, certain requirements are demanded of 
the artist and of his relation to the college. In the first place, one 
has to choose an artist who is not only a good practitioner in his 
medium or media, but who has a wide knowledge not only of the 
arts in general but of the world as well and of the relations of the 
arts and the artist to the world and its component parts. More- 
over, it is important that he be articulate about these things and 
about what he is himself doing. 

Then, too, it is essential that he be engaged upon some specific 
project for the college, not merely his own private commission, 
and preferably upon something quite public such as a mural 
painting, a fountain, monument or architectural sculpture for the 
campus, a mosaic, a stained-glass window, etc. Those students 
and others who are already interested in the arts or who are 
enrolled in art classes can be induced to visit the artist who is 
working on his own in some corner of the college; but if he is 
doing something to the college itself right out in the open where 
no one can help seeing him, everybody is bound to take an interest 
whether he is ‘‘interested in art’’ or not, and so the infection 
spreads. The artist’s tenure should perhaps be determined by 
the time required for the project and then new blood and new 
stimulus should be brought in. The artist should involve as 
many students and others as possible in his project and his work 
in planning, organizing, helping with preliminary studies and 
sktches, ete. He should also be available and willing to talk and 
discuss with all comers, help students with their own creative 
efforts, teach a little if necessary, but he should be careful to 
maintain his primary position as artist, not as teacher. 

It is essentie! too that he work closely with the other member 
or members of the department for the good of all. Only thus 
will the work of each fertilize the work of all. For this it is 
essential that the artist and the art historian and critic entertain 
sympathetic and complementary views on the arts, their func- 
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tions, their values, and even more especially on the critical ap- 
proach to them. It is only through people of similar views that 
the three legs of the tripod can be held together ; if their relation 
is only on paper in the catalogue, they will inevitably fall apart 
and the student will be left dazed on the floor amongst them. 

Another requisite for the success of the program is the pro- 
vision of frequent and varied exhibitions further to stimulate 
interest, study and comparison. With a little imagination, a few 
‘‘contacts,’’ some effort and a bit of ‘‘wangling’’ this can be 
done at very small cost indeed and the educational rewards are 
tremendous. In all this the artist can and should be of very great 
assistance. 

Given these conditions, which seem desirable in theory and have 
proven essential in practice, it is amazing what can happen in a 
relatively brief time. Nothing short of a complete change in 
the interest, spirit and atmosphere of an institution. 

Mr. Rickey, who came to us first to try out some of these things, 
was in Olivet College for two years. During that time he pro- 
duced a large fresco in the foyer to the college dining hall. All 
the students in the college had to pass it while it was being 
executed three times a day. They could not escape it nor an 
interest in it. Many students were involved in planning the 
subject matter for the mural, in making preliminary sketches, 
supplying documentation, ete. Expeditions were made into vari- 
ous parts of the region to collect materials and make sketches. 
Many were involved in the process of scaling up the preliminary 
cartoons, etc. Some even assisted in the plastering and parts of 
the painting. Every one asked questions and watched the whole 
process fascinated. 

In addition to discussing interminably the arts and their rela- 
tion to everything else under the sun, Mr. Rickey worked with 
students who wanted to paint, draw, etc. and with those who 
wanted to get the feel of various techniques and media as they 
came on them in their studies. Mr. Rickey served as stalking 
horse and living example for Mr. Prior in his work with students 
in art history and criticism. He helped, too, in the arranging 
and discussion of exhibitions, in talks to the community and in 
other ways too numerous to mention. Thus the ferment started. 

When the mural was finished, Mr. Rickey’s place was taken by 
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Mr. Milton Horn, the sculptor, who has been engaged for two 
years now on a monumental fountain for the campus. Students 
were engaged in the planning of this too, and many have been 
modeling, drawing, etc. under Mr. Horn’s aegis. In addition to 
arranging a series of twenty-three exhibitions for the year and 
visits with students to museums and exhibitions in the vicinity (a 
radius of 200 miles), he has prepared special exhibitions on 
specific technical aspects of art and has written bulletins to go 
with them. He has talked and lectured and tutored students in 
criticism and appreciation from the artist’s point of view and 
has generally stirred up a genuine and wide-spread excitement 
about art not only in Olivet but in other communities round 
about. Mr. Horn very generously brought with him the bulk of 
his large collection of mediaeval sculpture and other objects of 
art for permanent display during his residence. Besides working 
on the fountain, which is a constant source of fascinated interest 
to the whole community, he has been working on a large poly- 
chromed carved wood panel for a post office in northern Michigan 
and has also executed a lifesize half-length portrait, made a 
quantity of brush drawings, designed settings and costumes for 
a projected ballet, another college project, and has worked in 
diverse ways with other departments in the college. 

The results of all this labor and ferment are hard to sum up. 
Of course we have the objects themselves—the mural, and eventu- 
ally the fountain. New life has certainly been infused into the 
teaching of art. The general interest in and concern with all 
the arts has increased out of all knowing—Olivet is definitely 
‘art conscious.’’ It has helped to increase our already great 
interest in music and literature and has even in some intangible 
way got into the sciences—or perhaps I should say the scientists. 
But beyond these things and most important of all, is what has 
happened inside of individual students—and a very large num- 
ber of them—as a result of these efforts. Many have learned to 
see and to discriminate intelligently, many have had new in- 
terests, new values brought into their lives. Many have been 
true partakers of the liberalizing, the liberating influence of the 
arts who otherwise would never have known this spirit despite 
the label of a liberal arts college. We in Olivet have learned 
through our own antennae the value of the artist in residence 
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(provided you have the right artist in residence) and although 
we cannot get down in words all the intangible benefits we fee] 
we have derived from such a program, these are nonetheless real 
to us, and we know we dare not at the peril of our souls and our 
civilization be without all this again. Moreover, we suspect from 
our own experiments with creative writers-in-residence, that the 
principle can be adequately extended by analogy into other fields. 
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COOPERATIVE WORK IN DRAMA IN AN URBAN 
UNIVERSITY 


BARCLAY 8. LEATHEM 
PROFESSOR OF DRAMA AND THEATRE, WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


A UNIVERSITY in an urban community is influenced by the 

city of which it is a part. Cleveland is cooperation con- 
scious. It is also theatre minded. These two factors account 
for much of the progress made by the Drama Department of 
Western Reserve University in extending its activities beyond 
the classroom. 

Of first importance is cooperation with other institutions. 
One of these, the Cleveland Play House, is a nationally known 
civic theatre. Its plant, valued at $300,000, includes two stages 
that are used constantly from September to June to produce 
plays for an audience of 110,000 annually. The Play House pro- 
fessional staff cooperates with the university faculty in providing 
graduate school instruction for advanced students. Two courses 
each semester are scheduled at the Play House. Students are 
given an opportunity to be in at least two productions a year. 
According to their aptitudes and needs they obtain experience in 
acting, stage management, lighting, scene construction, painting 
and other fields of specialization. For those who expect to be- 
come directors of community theatres, this chance to obtain prac- 
tical knowledge of tested procedures is a distinct advantage. 
The Cleveland Play House joins with Western Reserve Univer- 
sity in conducting frequent regional conferences for high school, 
college and community theatre directors. These meetings are 
held at the university theatre and in the Play House. Confer- 
ence visitors are thereby assured more varied demonstrations of 
stage techniques. 

The Cleveland School of Art affords another example of insti- 
tutional cooperation. Viktor Schreckengost, head of its design 
department, frequently plans settings for plays given in Eldred 
Theatre on the college campus. Art School students come to the 
university’s scenery workshop to help build and paint scenery. 
This fall Mr. Schreckengost’s designs for ‘‘The Merchant of 
Yonkers’’ presented unusual problems in scene painting. The 
Cleveland School of Art shared the cost of a week’s lectures and 
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demonstrations by representatives of Bradford Ashworth, Ine, 
one of the best New York professional scene painting studios, 
Courses in the university are sometimes offered to drama majors 
by the Art School faculty. By invitation their staff also serves 
on the committee that passes upon productions directed by see. 
ond to fourth year graduate students in part fulfillment of 
requirements for the Doctor of Philosophy degree in Drama and 
Theatre. 

Although there is no formal plan of cooperation with the 
Cleveland Board of Education, actually the closest working 
agreement exists. Many teachers now in charge of secondary 
school dramatic programs in Cuyahoga County have received 
their training at Western Reserve University. Others are asked 
to give courses in the summer session. For example, Eugene 
Davis of Glenville High School recruits each year for demonstra- 
tion purposes a group of talented high school actors. Known as 
the Cuyahoga All-Star Players, these picked students from 
schools in the Cleveland metropolitan area come to the university 
for six weeks in June and July. Mr. Davis uses them in plays 
given as laboratory exercises in the course ‘‘ Methods of Teaching 
Play Production in Secondary Schools.’’ For similar demon- 
stration purposes, Walter Bissell of Central High School selects 
students for his class in ‘‘ Playwriting for Radio and Class in the 
High School.”’ 

Cooperation with the Cleveland schools takes other forms. 
Short plays are sent on tour from the university. Faculty mem- 
bers give lectures to high school dramatic clubs. A motion pic- 
ture dealing with elementary principles of acting is lent without 
charge. A package library service gives teachers a chance to 
borrow plays, theatre books and lantern slides. Tickets to uni- 
versity productions are distributed at reduced cost to high school 
students. In addition to the regional drama conferences con- 
ducted jointly with the Cleveland Play House, the university 
arranges frequent play festivals at which local teachers see each 
other’s work. A final cooperative service is the publication of 
‘*Spotlight,’’ a quarterly bulletin containing articles written by 
teachers, play lists, reviews of texts and advice on problems of 
stage equipment. 

Cleveland has a well developed avocational interest in self- 
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made dramatic entertainment. Each residential section has its 
own organization of players who put on shows. For several 
years the department of drama has supplied directors for many 
of these groups. To provide an additional laboratory for 
graduate students, the university formed its own adult dramatic 
elub. Known as the Eldred Players, this society has brought 
together alumni of many colleges. They have appeared in a 
varied repertory that includes several original plays by Cleve- 
land authors. Graduate students welcome the opportunity to 
work with business and professional men and women, many of 
whom are exceptionally talented actors even though they turn to 
the theatre solely as a means of recreation. 

In Cleveland’s industries, plays are often presented either as 
an advertising medium or as a way of dealing with employer- 
employee relationships. The General Electric Company has 
given many performances that dramatize the excellence of its 
products. When sales fall off in certain departments of a large 
Cleveland store, a play is used to call attention to better methods 
of merchandising. It is acted by employees for employees. 
This year the Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company had its 
truck drivers put on an original script that emphasized safety 
principles. For these and similar industrial dramatic produc- 
tions, the university is frequently called upon to give assistance. 

The Cleveland Theatre for Youth is a local institution which 
annually prepares a program of period and modern plays for 
presentation in the schools. A leading part in ‘‘The Contrast’’ 
by Royall Tyler is now being taken by a graduate student. This 
kind of participation gives practical training to those who wish 
to learn the problems of staging plays for secondary school audi- 
ences. Through representation on the Advisory Council of the 
Cleveland Theatre for Youth, the university staff can help coor- 
dinate the work that is done. 

As part of the Federal Housing Project, recreation facilities 
have been established in each center. Recently the local ad- 
ministrator called to explain that a tenant dramatic club was 
now functioning successfully. It was started with advisory help 
from the university. When the supervisors of Woodhill Homes 
wanted to show that the housing center was an integral part of 
the community rather than a self-contained unit, an original play 
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was given. Again the university’s assistance was called for, 
this time to provide actors for leading parts. 

The only municipally-owned outdoor summer theatre giving 
plays as well as operas is located in Cain Park, Cleveland 
Heights. Gerard Gentile, technical director of the university 
theatre, is also technical director at Cain Park. A majority of 
the best actors in the company are university students. 

Cleveland has the only permanent Negro theatre in America, 
Under the direction of Rowena and Russell Jelliffe, the Gilpin 
Players have attracted national attention. Plans for a new 
building are now being drawn. The university is represented 
on the advisory committee. Cooperation goes further. Actors 
for certain parts are occasionally exchanged. Students major- 
ing in dramatics attend special performances. Moreover, when 
the Karamu Theatre, home of the Gilpin Players, was destroyed 
last year by fire, they were invited to play in Eldred Theatre as 
guests of the university. 

Churches, settlement houses, city and county recreation 
centers, lodges, women’s clubs, the YMCA, the YWCA, all turn 
to the university for directors, plays or lecturers on drama. 
These requests make greater demands than can be satisfied, but 
they typify the constant challenge to an urban university. Next 
year, under the leadership of graduate students, a mobile play 
production company will take short plays and topical revues to 
all sections of the city. 

An as yet undeveloped field is that presented by the foreign 
culture groups which constitute a large percentage of Cleveland’s 
population. A few years ago the editor of the Plain Dealer 
sponsored a ‘‘Theatre of the Nations’’ program in the public 
auditorium. The results were uneven, but they revealed promis- 
ing potentialities. A plan is projected that will bring this activ- 
ity within the orbit of the university’s drama extension service. 

This account has been expository and factual. There is not 
space to analyze the educational philosophy that motivates an 
attempted integration of complex social forces expressing them- 
selves in dramatic form. The arts constitute a new frontier of 
American life. To the far-reaching results of this development, 
a university in an urban community should make a stimulating 
contribution. 
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THE COLLEGE AND THE LOCAL RADIO STATION 


J. F. LAWSON 
DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS, COLORADO COLLEGE 


ECOGNIZING the widening public, cultural and educational 
interests in radio and that educational institutions of higher 
learning were under certain obligations to the community at 
large, Colorado College put its first broadcast on the air in Jan- 
uary, 1937. Prior to preparing this pioneer experiment in the 
field of radio, it was necessary to appeal to the local broadcasting 
station for advice and assistance. Since then it has become ap- 
parent that the local radio station can be of immeasurable aid to 
the college radio director and that the college itself should prove 
of great value to the station through services willingly and 
cheerfully given. 

Then came a period of uncertainty during which an attempt 
was made to discover an objective, particularly in relation to 
what type of programs a college, especially a liberal arts institu- 
tion such as Colorado College, should sponsor. Again the local 
radio station was of considerable assistance in deciding many 
details of a somewhat technical nature, such as length of pro- 
grams, time of broadcast and should students, faculty or both 
participate, and how these ‘‘long-distance’’ discussions should 
be written. 

In newspaper work ‘‘It’s the Way It’s Written’’ is a gener- 
ally recognized axiom. In radio there are other important fac- 
tors to be considered which are almost vital to successful broad- 
casting of programs, including those produced by educational 
institutions. For it’s, How they are delivered and produced, as 
well as written. The radio listener differs from a newspaper 
reader in that the former has no opportunity of rereading a sen- 
tence or a paragraph the meaning of which is not entirely clear 
nor of reading for a second or third time something which has 
been so expressed that it gives considerable pleasure to the reader. 

Four years ago the Colorado College series included promo- 
tional material, entertainment features, of a more or less histori- 
cal nature, discussions by faculty members and a few programs 
of an interpretive character. It soon became apparent that the 
listening audience wanted something with more meat in it. 
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So today the weekly broadcast includes faculty members as well 
as an occasional non-college authority in some field of business, 
science or education. Sometimes members of the college student 
body prove invaluable in appearing on a program with one of the 
other groups. 

It should be mentioned that the college learned that, as a rule, a 
15-minute program proved most satisfactory to the institution 
and to the listener. It’s a big problem for a busy faculty mem. 
ber to devote the time necessary to gather the required material 
for a radio broadcast that will run for more than one quarter of 
an hour. Sometimes, even one of that length is a considerable 
burden to all concerned. And at times it has been necessary to 
call in experts in radio delivery to impress upon the script writer 
the desirability of ‘‘undressing’’ his ideas and expressions in 
order that the so-called average listener could easily grasp the 
intended meaning. If the meaning is obscured, the value of the 
broadcast is greatly lessened, of course. 

In operation this year for the first time is a plan whereby the 
college radio director is relieved of some of his teaching load, 
thereby giving him more time for the proper preparation of the 
radio program. This is most important in the small college 
where the staff is not large enough to permit one member to 
devote all his time to radio. 

About two years ago the lack of campus radio studio facilities 
came under discussion. It was held that a campus studio would 
make it possible to conduct rehearsals of all radio programs before 
the actual broadcast. Many believed that members of the stu- 
dent body could obtain at least some of the fundamentals of radio 
work if such a studio were available. The music, physics, drama, 
speech and English departments could have some students who 
would find something of value in participation in radio. And 
lastly, the college radio programs would prove to be much more 
worth-while! 

While this plan was shelved, at least temporarily, the college 
continued to discover means and methods for improving the 
quality of its radio programs. 

About this time the Rocky Mountain Radio Council came into 
the picture and gave valuable assistance in finding the answer to 
many problems encountered by the member educational institu- 
tions and other groups, of which Colorado College is one. 
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Inasmuch as the Rocky Mountain Radio Council plays such an 
important réle in improving relations between the educational 
institutions and their local radio stations, some explanation of 
the Council would be of interest, especially to colleges which are 
seeking means of improving their own work in the field of radio. 

The Council is an outgrowth of a belief that educational broad- 
casting could be greatly improved by pooling the resources of its 
members to enable them to get a professional slant on programs 
of this type which would compare favorably with programs 
originating with the big networks. 

The Rocky Mountain Radio Council serves listeners, educa- 
tional groups and the radio stations in innumerable ways. It 
was felt that the listening public of the Rocky Mountain region, 
particularly Colorado and Wyoming, is entitled to the best in- 
formation which our age offers, not only about the outside world, 
but also about the region itself. The Council develops and broad- 
easts programs about the history, the natural resources, the indus- 
try and the culture of the region—broadcasts that inform the 
region about the achievements of its people, that help. the region 
to understand itself, and that interpret significant happenings 
beyond its borders in terms of their impact upon the region. 

The Council is a Colorado non-profit corporation, comprising 
twenty-eight organizations of which each member appoints an 
official representative to the Assembly of the Council. The Assem- 
bly controls the finances, determines the policies and directs the 
program of the Council. In its membership are thirteen institu- 
tions of higher learning in Colorado and Wyoming; the depart- 
ments of education of the two states ; the Adult Education Council 
of Denver ; American Association of University Women, Colorado 
division ; Colorado Congress of Parents and Teachers; the Colo- 
rado and the Wyoming Education Associations ; Colorado Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs; Colorado Library Association ; Colorado 
Medical Society ; Colorado State Grange; Colorado Women Citi- 
zen’s League; Denver Public Library; Denver Public Schools; 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of America, Colo- 
rado division. 

The member organizations recognize their educational service 
obligations to all the people of the region. These obligations 
may be partly satisfied through the medium of radio and the 
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Council gives them leadership in mobilizing resources, in plan. 
ning programs, and professional direction in producing broad. 
casts. 

Nine radio stations in the region have no network affiliation 
and consequently have available few educational programs. No 
radio station in the region, including the seven stations served 
by nation-wide networks, has a staff of sufficient size to give im. 
portant aid to regional non-commercial organizations in pro- 
ducing broadcasts in the public interest. The Council does the 
job, and in so doing, provides the radio stations with a variety 
and quality of programs hitherto unavailable. 

It is interesting to see how the Council is functioning. It aids 
its members in the planning, editing, directing, broadcasting and 
transcribing of their programs, in initiating and completing 
broadcast arrangements with radio stations in all parts of the 
region, in giving publicity to programs through radio, newspapers 
and printed announcements, in obtaining copyright clearances on 
music and literature (which is highly important), and in dis- 
covering and developing radio dramatic talent for use on educa- 
tional programs. 

For example, a Colorado College program, planned and pro- 
duced sometimes with the aid of the Council, originates weekly 
in the studios of KVOR, a CBS station in Colorado Springs, and 
is relayed by direct wire to KLZ in Denver, another CBS station. 
From KLZ there is another direct wire to the studio of the Rocky 
Mountain Radio Council in Denver where the Colorado College 
program is transcribed and subsequently broadcast by transcrip- 
tion over a number of smaller radio stations in the region which 
have no network affiliation. Incidentally, a number of these 
smaller broadcasting stations in the Rocky Mountain region pro- 
vide the only radio programs which can be heard in their respec- 
tive communities in daylight hours. Owing to various atmos- 
pheric and physical conditions, programs originating through the 
networks cannot be picked up in these Western Slope communi- 
ties in the daytime. Therefore the transcriptions of educational 
programs provided by the Rocky Mountain Radio Council are 
usually broadcast by the small local station in the daytime and 
are greatly appreciated by the listening audience. 

During the first nine months of operation, the Council pro- 
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duced for sixteen of its members 222 radio programs, aggregating 
795 broadcasts, from fifteen radio stations in the Rocky Mountain 
region. Currently, the Council is producing eight radio pro- 
grams each week, aggregating forty broadcasts per week, from 
sixteen stations in the region, 

Headquarters of the Radio Council in Denver is served by a 
staff of five, all trained experts in their respective fields. The 
studio is connected by direct wires to six radio stations, making it 
possible to produce transcriptions of available member broadcasts 
as rapidly as they are put on the air. The Council is financed 
partly through grants from two large eastern foundations, a 
Colorado foundation, the National Committee on Education by 
Radio and by fees received from its members. It is believed that 
the Council may be self-supporting in the not too distant future 
as the demand for its services increases. 

How do the local radio stations feel about the Council and its 
efforts ? 

‘*Since the advent of the Council, a great improvement in the 
quality of educational broadcasts has been noticeable, also the 
frequency of the broadcasts,’’ is the comment of the manager of 
one of the network stations which broadcasts a large number 
of the Council’s programs. 

‘*This new plan has relieved the local station of a great deal of 
trouble and expense,’’ he added. ‘‘Until the Council appeared 
on the scene, the production of a so-called educational program 
entailed the use of one of our studios for rehearsals, plus the time 
of anywhere from one to five members of the station staff. That 
is all done away with as the Council itself has a studio available 
for this purpose, and many of the college members of the group 
are rapidly installing campus studios for a similar purpose.”’ 

Today Colorado College, working in close cooperation with its 
local radio station, feels it is at least part way on the road to 
making a worth-while cultural, social and scientific contribution 
to the community in which it is situated. It also has learned that 
the college needs the local radio station and the radio station 
needs the college in broadcasting intelligent interpretations of 
modern trends in many fields. 











WILLIAM SMITH—FATHER OF COLLEGES 
(1727-1803) 


GILBERT W. MEAD 
PRESIDENT, WASHINGTON COLLEGE 


NTO New York harbor on the first day of May, 1751, sailed an 
undistinguished young Scot with an undistinguished name, 
a large rawboned youth of twenty-four, with a burr to his speech 
which identified his native heath, and a ‘‘Hoots, mon!’’ in his 
informal conversation destined to last to the end of his days. 
He had left London on March third, to try his fortunes as a 
schoolmaster in the New World, accompanying as tutor the two 
young sons of Colonel Martin of Long Island, recently students 
in England. In his thinly furnished wallet he bore letters of 
recommendation to New York’s Governor, deLancey, to whom, 
in an earlier day, the then Archbishop of Canterbury, writer of 
the letters, had been a tutor at Cambridge. 

The traveler was William Smith, ambitious but unknown, born 
on the banks of the Don, educated in the parish schools and at 
the neighboring University of Aberdeen, from which he had 
taken his baccalaureate four years before his emigration. Poor 
in world’s goods, he was rich in pride of ancestry. A grandson 
of the noted astronomer, James Smith, he was of the direct blood 
of Sir Roger Clarendon, a son of the Black Prince, and more re- 
cently, honorable Scots and Lancashire families. His mother, a 
Dunean, was of the family which in the same generation pro- 
duced England’s naval hero, Duncan of Camperdown, who 
attained in rapid succession the dignities of Viscount, Baron and 
Earl. 

But the fruit of the family tree is not always gold and William 
Smith had little but his ambitions and his degree when he left 
Aberdeen to begin his career. In the four intervening years he 
had been a schoolmaster, a commissioner of schoolmasters and a 
clerk for the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. He had 
written and published one pamphlet and several articles on edu- 
cation, and was now looking to the wider field which the overseas 
colonies furnished for his great dreams. 

Such was the young schoolmaster Smith when he entered 
America in 1751. 
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On another May evening, May 14, 1803, William Smith died in 
Philadelphia, in the room in which his friend General George 
Washington had sat to his friend Gilbert Stuart for the painting 
by which the world has largely formed its conception of the fea- 
tures of our first President. He was approaching his 76th birth- 
day. 

Between these two dates lies an amazing career. He came to 
America an unknown schoolmaster. He died famous as a 
preacher, writer, controversial pamphleteer, land speculator, mis- 
sionary to the Indians and to the German settlers in Pennsyl- 
vania, a founder of the Protestant Episcopal Church in America, 
a bishop-elect but not consecrated, a co-author of the Book of 
Prayer and Service for the American church, an outstanding 
officer in the Masonic order, honored with degrees from three uni- 
versities of the British Isles, and an educational builder to whose 
tribute stand today three institutions which must look to him as 
their originator or establisher. Franklin chose him as the educa- 
tional head of his newly begun College of Philadelphia which 
Smith served for twenty years as its first Provost. Higher edu- 
cation in Maryland recognizes him as its founder, with Wash- 
ington College, which he erected upon the three-quarters of a 
eentury old Kent County School, in 1782, and St. John’s College 
in Annapolis, chartered by him de novo in 1785, and opened for 
instruction in November, 1789, on which occasion he presided 
and preached the sermon of opening and dedication. In Phila- 
delphia, Franklin planned and Smith directed. In Maryland, 
Smith did both. These two colleges, on the two sides of Chesa- 


‘peake Bay, he planned in the charters as the Eastern Shore 


and the Western Shore branches of a University of Maryland, 
their principals serving alternately as active Vice-chancellor, 
the Governor of the state being ex-officio Chancellor. His was 
the first use of the term ‘‘University of Maryland,’’ and his the 
credit for the first foundation of the collegiate education in 
the state. The building he erected at Washington College was 
the first in Maryland dedicated to collegiate education, and his 
commencement exercises there, in May, 1783, the first collegi- 
ate commencement in the Free State. Before him, there was no 
collegiate education in the colonies south of the Mason and Dixon 
line except the College of William and Mary in Virginia. 
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Twice in jail for libel while in Philadelphia, he was finally 
purged of the charge only by a personal appeal to the Crown. 
High-tempered, irascible, powerfully controversial, he was either 
friend or enemy of every man of importance in the colonies be- 
tween the Carolinas and Massachusetts. Vocally, his critics out- 
numbered his friends. He roused the anger of the Quakers, 
achieved the active enmity of the leading Dissenters of the 
colonies, and left a name which is still an unpleasant one to the 
historians of the German church and schools of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. John Adams characterized him as ‘‘soft, polite, insinuat- 
ing, adulating, sensible, learned, industrious, indefatigable,’’ and 
on another occasion, ‘‘a man distracted by a strong passion for 
lawn sleeves, and a stronger passion for popularity.’’ In July, 
1775, on the first day appointed by the Continental Congress for 
fasting and prayer, he preached a sermon in Philadelphia which 
raised a storm of criticism, especially as during the service he 
prayed for the King! When he delivered a eulogy on the death 
of General Montgomery, hero of Quebec, Adams wrote, ‘‘It was 
an insolent performance . . . Smith is one of the many irregular 
and extravagant characters of the age.’’ Another violent Dis- 
senter called him ‘‘an unprincipled, turbulent, impudent 
Priest.’’ 

As the leading educator and preacher in Philadelphia, Smith 
naturally was in close touch with affairs during the troubled 
years of the Revolution. The First Continental Congress at- 
tended his commencement exercises in May, 1774. On the elec- 
tion of Washington as commander-in-chief in June, 1775, Smith 
preached in Christ Church, by invitation, before the Congress 
and the militia. His sermon ‘‘On the Present Situation of 
American Affairs’’ was widely reprinted both in America and 
England, and ran to thousands of copies in many editions. It 
caused great and violent discussion. 

His sermon the following December on the death of General 
Montgomery was also by invitation of Congress. He defended 
Lexington and Bunker Hill in his eulogy, but was not violent 
enough to please the New England delegation, who, under the 
leadership of John Adams, objected to a vote of thanks and a 
request to print. 

Washington became—and remained—his friend and admirer. 
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During the Valley Forge winter, 1777-78, while the College was 
closed because of the British occupation, Dr. Smith spent his 
time at his home at Falls of Schuylkill, going often to Valley 
Forge to preach and make pastoral visitations among the troops. 
When his ‘‘best horse’’ and his cattle were requisitioned, a per- 
sonal appeal to General Washington restored the cattle to him, 
and brought payment for the horse. 

A supporter of Burke rather than of Lord North in the relation 
of the colonies to the mother country, Smith was tied to England 
by bonds which made him often suspect during the years of the 
Revolution. Because he was not a fire-eater like Patrick Henry 
or the more violent of the New England patriots, and because he 
labored so long to keep open the peaceful relations of the church 
in America with the Established Church in England, his posi- 
tion as a real patriot was often questioned. In the most troub- 
lous days in Philadelphia, he more than once was charged with 
disloyalty, but managed to avoid arrest on a warrant charging 
him as a Tory. 

His rise in the estimation of the church had been rapid. Two 
years after his first arrival in America, he returned to England 
for ordination as deacon and priest under the sponsorship of the 
Bishop of London. Less than six years later, again visiting En- 
gland, he received the honor of a divinity doctorate from Oxford, 
his nomination being made by the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
supported by the Bishops of Durham, St. Asaph’s, Salisbury, 
Gloucester and Oxford. His Alma Mater, Aberdeen, immedi- 
ately followed suit, and the circuit of the isles was made complete 
when Trinity College, Dublin, granted him the same honor. In 
this respect he was unique among the churchmen of the colonies, 
and these honors were not forgotten twenty years later by the 
New England Presbyterians who would have attainted him of 
disloyalty to the American cause. His wife’s family connection 
laid him open to attack and the situation was not helped when, 
during the British occupation of Philadelphia, his daughter Wil- 
liamina was paid considerable attention by the dashing but ill- 
fated Major André. It was remembered, too, that on one visit 
to London, as a guest of Thomas Penn, he had been favored with 
a private interview with George III. 

Smith had not the tolerance for the Quakers which character- 
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ized Franklin. He became early an anti-Quaker partisan, a 
move which brought him both a wife and a prison sentence. 
Judge William Moore, whose Philadelphia-born brother was a 
member of the British Parliament, and whose wife was a daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Wemyss, was arrested with Provost Smith in 
January 1758 on a libel charge. For three months Smith taught 
his classes in the jail. On his release in June of that year, he 
married Rebecca, Judge Moore’s daughter. Of their eight chil- 
dren, five sons and three daughters, seven grew to maturity and 
several of them to considerable fame. 

Smith’s relations with Benjamin Franklin were variable, often 
strained, and the subject of much comment not only by their con- 
temporaries, but by the biographers of both of them. Franklin’s 
attention was first called to Smith by the publication, in New 
York, of the young schoolmaster’s Utopian scheme of education 
‘*A Plan of the College of Mirania,’’ two years after his emigra- 
tion. 

Published in April, 1753, it so attracted immediate attention 
that within the space of only a few days after its appearance 
Franklin had written in congratulation to Smith, and had invited 
him to Philadelphia. Early in May they so met, and before the 
end of the month, Franklin’s trustees of the still somewhat in- 
choate but rapidly forming College of Philadelphia invited 
Smith to join the faculty and translate into realities such of his 
ideas as might be applied to their growing scheme for a complete 
system of education. Smith accepted, sailed for England where 
he was ordained, preached ‘‘in the kirk where I was baptized,”’ 
returned at once to Philadelphia, and on May 24, 1784 was in- 
ducted as first Provost of the College and Academy of Philadel- 
phia, giving instruction in Philosophy, Ethics and Rhetoric. 

Thus began a close, but often stormy, relationship with Phila- 
delphia’s first citizen, which was closed only with the death of 
Franklin and Smith’s delivery of the euolgy at the public 
memorial exercises in ‘‘Poor Richard’s’’ adopted city. 

Until the Pennsylvania Legislature revoked the charter of the 
College of Philadelphia in 1779, closing the institution, Smith 
was its active academic head. Before the intervention of the 
disturbances of the Revolution, he made several trips to England 
on behalf of the Trustees, soliciting, with some success, funds for 
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the institution which with his Scots tongue and his proprietary 
sense he invariably called ‘‘me college.’’ His popularity with 
Franklin’s friends decreased as his success with the College grew, 
and their feelings flared into active illwill when Smith opposed 
Franklin’s application for an honorary doctorate from Oxford. 

As one of the founders, and for many years secretary of the 
American Philosophical Society, whose charter and fundamental 
rules he drafted, Smith was often in open disagreement with 
Franklin. To the end of his life he opposed Franklin’s claim for 
pre-eminence in the discovery of the principle of electricity, up- 
holding vigorously the cause of Ebenezer Kinnersley, a member 
of the faculty of the Philadelphia college, widely supported by 
his colleagues as having made the primary discoveries and com- 
municated them to Franklin, who thereupon appropriated them 
and applied them without giving due credit. 

On many points, Franklin and Smith clashed, scientific, theo- 
logical, educational, as well as in the realm of public affairs. 
Probably in the long run the honors in the almost endless debate 
belong to Franklin. He was in position to do Dr. Smith much 
harm, had he cared to do so, but he recognized his qualities and 
abilities and refrained. 

There exist lines assigned to Franklin, not printed in his life- 
time, written on the title page of one of Smith’s pamphlets 
(1759) under Smith’s name. In part they run: 


Full many a peevish, envious slanderous elf 

Is, in his works, Benevolence itself. 

For all mankind, unknown, his bosom heaves, 

He only injures those with whom he lives .. . 
and more to the same effect. 

After Franklin’s death, Smith’s famous eulogy brought from 

a member of his household the pointed query, ‘‘I don’t think you 
believed more than one-tenth part of what you said of old Ben 
Lightning-rod, did you?’’ Smith laughed, and would not 
answer ; but his kinsman biographer puts into his mouth a prob- 
able answer, ‘‘My dear daughter, I was invited to pronounce an 
eulogy, not to analyze and describe a very complex character.’’ 
This putative retort is far more mild than might be read into 
Smith’s silence, in the light of his former actions and utterances. 
But Franklin, who might have abolished him, but did not, gets 
the last word : 
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I made that man my enemy by doing him too much kindness. 

’Tis the honestest way of making an enemy. And since ’tis 

convenient to have at least one enemy, who by his readiness 

to revile one on all occasions may make one careful of one’s 
conduct, I shall keep him an enemy for that purpose. 

The curriculum established by Provost Smith for Franklin’s 
College set his imprint deeply upon American college education. 
It was adopted by Dr. James Madison (later Bishop) for the 
College of William and Mary. It was the curriculum of Wash- 
ington College and of St. John’s from the beginning. It re- 
mained substantially unchanged at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania until Dr. Charles J. Stillé became Professor of English and 
Belles Lettres in 1866. Through his efforts the elective system 
was introduced into the upper classes in 1867, and he further 
broadened this system during the twelve years (1868-1880) he 
served as one of Smith’s successors—the tenth provost of the 
University. 

Smith was fifty when, after twenty years under his direction 
as Provost, the College of Philadelphia was forced to suspend, its 
charter having been revoked by the Pennsylvania Legislature 
after a long sequence of troubles. Persuaded at last that he 
must open a new field for his energies and labors, he looked about, 
settling finally on the Eastern Shore of Maryland as most likely 
to be productive. He became rector of Chester Parish, in Kent 
County, in 1780, combining his pastoral duties with the headship 
of the Kent County School, a flourishing academy of some two 
hundred boys, then nearly three-quarters of a century old. One 
of his predecessors in the mastership was the father of Charles 
Wilson Peale the artist, and the Peale family still lived in 
Chestertown. A former pupil of the school, then a wandering 
schoolmaster-parson in Maryland, was Mason Locke Weems, later 
to be famous as Washington’s first (and most inventive) biog- 
rapher. 

Within two years the energetic Scot had transformed the 
academy into a college, securing a charter from the Maryland 
Assembly, gaining the active support of Washington, who con- 
sented to the use of his name for the infant college, contributed 
to the endowment and took an active part in the affairs of the 
institution as a member of the governing board. Canvassing the 
territory, principally on horseback, Smith raised an endowment 
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of £10,000 in a few months’ time, and on May 23, 1783, laid the 
cornerstone for an imposing new building, the stone being laid 
by his old pupil William Paca (College of Philadelphia, 1759), 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, and at that time 
(1783) Governor of Maryland. His first class was graduated, 
and the festivities of the season were concluded by the marriage 
of his oldest daughter Williamina, courted at one time by Major 
André, to Charles Goldsborough, son of a wealthy planter of the 
lower Eastern Shore. 

In the formulation of the charter of Washington College and 
St. John’s, Smith had the assistance of General John Cadwalader, 
whose wife was a niece of Mrs. Smith. Cadwalader is remem- 
bered in history for his duel with General Conway, whom he 
wounded severely, the event going far toward driving Conway 
from the army and breaking up the famous Conway cabal 
against Washington. Cadwalader had removed to Kent County, 
Maryland, where he died in 1786 at the age of forty-four. Tom 
Paine wrote his epitaph. 

In 1785, the charter of St. John’s College, Annapolis, was 
passed by the Legislature, almost identical in wording with the 
earlier Washington charter. Smith associated with himself 
leaders in Episcopalian, Presbyterian and Catholic faiths alike. 
Amoag them was John Carroll of the famous Maryland family, 
who became the first Catholic Bishop and Archbishop of Balti- 
more. The necessary funds were raised slowly, and on Nov. 11, 
1789 the new institution opened its doors to students. Dr. Smith 
presided at the meeting of the Board, and preached the dedica- 
tory sermon. His third college was well launched when, in the 
following year, the charter of the College of Philadelphia was 
re-established, and he returned thither to help draw together the 
scattered threads of a long hiatus. 

One of the last of his official duties of importance in Maryland 
was the presentation, in July 1789, of the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws in Washington College to the recently inaugu- 
rated first President. Presented in Washington’s then capital 
city of New York, it gained wide journalistic notoriety as the 
first such academic honor done the Father of his country after 
the assumption of the chief office. 

His return to Philadelphia brought no great fruits of victory 
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to Dr. Smith in the restoration of the charter of the College of 
Philadelphia, as a union was almost immediately effected with 
the chartered University of the State of Pennsylvania in 179], 
The new united institution took the name ‘‘The University of 
Pennsylvania,’’ and Smith’s connection ceased. This was the 
end of his active educational career. 

Between his Philadelphia city home and his estate at Falls of 
Schuylkill he remained busy, preaching on many a public occa- 
sion before varied groups, especially the Masonic Lodges and 
conventions of the Church. He was busy with his land schemes, 
as he had been a great speculator in real estate, owning at one 
time the sites of Norristown and Huntingdon, which latter city 
he laid out and to whose civic leadership he contributed two of 
his sons. He was active in canal schemes, Indian affairs and 
water works improvements for Philadelphia. His great oppo- 
nent, Franklin, was gone and the days of his vigorous contro- 
versies were over. He lived to see a half-brother, Thomas Smith, 
advanced to the supreme bench of Pennsylvania, and one of his 
sons a member of the Pennsylvania Constitutional Convention 
and presiding judge of his circuit. Another was a doctor; two 
others, lawyers. A son-in-law, Samuel Blodget, Jr., was promi- 
nent in the establishment of the capital city at Washington, ad- 
vanced large sums toward the first capitol building and super- 
intended the development. 

Smith’s closing years were crowded with sorrow. He lost in 
rapid succession his second son, his oldest daughter, once courted 
by Major André, his wife, who died of yellow fever in the epi- 
demic of 1793, his favorite sister who was his housekeeper, and 
his faithful Maryland negro personal servant. [Illness assailed 
him, and the last ecclesiastical dignity he could accept was the 
presidency of the General Convention of the Church in 1799, just 
as the first such honor had been the presidency of the first Con- 
vention in Pennsylvania thirty-nine years before. 

Printers and publishers in London, New York and Philadel- 
phia knew him well as the author of many tracts, and of a long 
list of published titles, more than fifty of which still survive the 
forgetfulness of Time—essays on education, sermons, separately 
and in volumes, historical accounts, dramatic dialogues and odes, 
Masonic handbooks, the first American book of prayer and ser- 
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vice for the newly independent church, addresses and papers on 
Indian affairs, scientific observations, and historical accounts and 
prospectuses for possible subscribers to his colleges. 

He began to collect for publication his sermons and pamphlets. 
Five volumes were planned; two were completed and ready for 
publication when death took him in May, 1803, after a lengthy 
illness, bringing an end to an amazing and turbulent career. 

A word might be added as to Dr. Smith’s activity in the work 
of Masonry. Always busy in the work of the lodge in Philadel- 
phia, he had, on many important occasions, preached to the 
brotherhood in that city. He was Secretary of the Grand Lodge 
of Pennsylvania when he moved to Maryland, where no Grand 
Lodge had yet been organized. He found an active lodge in 
Chestertown, and with others, received dispensation from the 
Pennsylvania Grand Lodge for the institution of certain others 
in the Eastern Shore. When the Grand Lodge of Maryland was 
established in 1783, Smith was chairman of the organization 
meeting but was not Grand Master. This was the third inde- 
pendent Grand Lodge in America, and the first organized after 
the independence of the colonies. 

During 1780, Dr. Smith labored hard and long to secure the 
establishment of a high Masonic office, to be filled by General 
Washington, as Grand Master General over all the Grand Lodges 
in America. He failed in his attempt, largely because of opposi- 
tion met in New England, both to the unorthodoxy of the scheme 
and his own personal unpopularity, coupled with the New En- 
gland fear that too great power and pre-eminence concentrated 
in the victorious military figure would be unwise. 

Though this latter scheme failed, Smith’s name can be found 
prominent in Masonic history, and on the title page of certain 
Masonic handbooks and other publications still widely circulated. 

Provost Charles J. Stillé, in summarizing Smith’s activity 
from the vantage point of a century later, says, ‘‘That he made 
some mistakes and many enemies in the methods he adopted .. . 
there can be no doubt. In all his schemes he was thoroughly in 
earnest, and believed that he always saw clearly the end from the 
beginning. Hence he became, as all earnest men are apt to be- 
come, self-willed and impatient of opposition. . . . Toward his 
enemies, Dr. Smith was unsparing, but as far as I can see, never 
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vindictive. . . . When fully roused, he was a most dangerous 
adversary.’’ 

His official biographer, Horace Wemyss Smith, a great-grand- 
son, says of him, ‘‘He never threw the first stone. But if any 
one threw a first stone at him, he did not always stop with a sec. 
ond stone in return.’’ 

The controversies of his day, in which he took so vigorous, even 
violent, a part, are today forgotten. But his educational pioneer. 
ing, grown now to honorable proportions, marks him as a giant 
whose stature the years have not diminished. 





THE COLLEGE OF MIRANIA 
An Utopian Plan of Education 


Guy E. SNAvELY 


E College of Mirania was an imaginary college in a mythical 

section of colonial America. Its story was written by Wil- 
liam Smith, a young Scotsman. Smith was living in a home on 
Long Island as tutor to the two sons of a Colonel Martin. 

The records indicate that Smith wrote the plan of this ideal 
eollege in the hope of being considered for the presidency of the 
proposed Kings College, which was chartered in 1754. He failed 
of election to the presidency of Kings College (now Columbia 
University), because he was not a clergyman. 

William Smith produced his ‘‘General Idea of the College of 
Mirania’’ in April, 1753. He was only twenty-six years old at 
the time. A copy was sent to Benjamin Franklin in Philadel- 
phia. He acknowledged its receipt on April 19, 1753, promising 
a criticism later. 

On May 3, 1753, Doctor Franklin, after consultation with the 
Reverend Mr. Richard Peters, a fellow trustee of the Academy 
and Charitable School of Philadelphia, wrote William Smith 
further about the plan. The letter contained this significant 


paragraph : 


Mr. Peters has just now been with me; and we compared 
notes on your new piece. We find nothing in the scheme 
of education, however excellent, but what is, in our opin- 
ion, very practicable. The great difficulty will be to find 
the Aratus,* and other principal persons to carry it into 
execution—But such may be had if proper encouragement 
be given. We have both received great pleasure, in the 
perusal of it. For my part, I know not when I have read 
a piece that has more affected me—so noble and just are 
the sentiments—so warm and animated the language. 


Franklin and Peters, who soon succeeded Franklin as presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the four-year-old Academy and 
Charitable School, evidently regarded William Smith as the per- 
son who should become the Aratus for the College of Philadel- 

* The ideal name given to the head or principal of the Ideal College of 
Mirania. 
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phia, into which the Academy evolved. Through his thoughtful 
study on higher education, Smith was able to obtain a position 
as head of a colonial college, but in Philadelphia rather than in 
New York, as he had hoped. 

It is a circumstance worth noting that, in order to obviate 
possible objections that he was not a clergyman, Smith went back 
to his native Britain for a year of advanced study, took holy 
orders and returned to America to assume his duties as head of 
the College and Academy of Philadelphia under the title of 
provost. 

The idea of a seminary of learning was drawn up and pub- 
lished by William Smith ‘‘at the desire of some gentlemen of 
New-York, who were appointed to receive proposals relative to 
the establishment of a College in that province . . .’’ Doctor 
Smith indicated that he originated the plan of higher education 
after ‘‘ruminating on the constitutions of several colleges’’ which 
he had personally visited or read about. His conclusion was 
that it would be best to imitate the seminary established about 
twelve years previously in the mythical Province of Mirania. 

Mirania was at peace with its neighbors, was enjoying ‘‘unin- 
terrupted tranquillity’’, was blessed by peaceful relationships 
with the mother country, and was absorbing vast numbers of 
foreigners who were quitting their native lands to seek calm re 
treat in Mirania ‘‘ where, under the protection of wise and equal 
laws, they might enjoy the rights of conscience and the fruits of 
their own labor’’. 

The Miranians realized that a system of higher education was 
necessary if the tranquillity and progress that the nation had 
known in the past was to continue in the future. ‘‘They reflected 
that the only method of making these natural advantages of last- 
ing use to themselves and posterity, the only infallible source of 
tranquillity, happiness and glory, was to contrive and execute a 
proper scheme for forming a succession of sober, virtuous, indus- 
trious citizens, and checking the course of growing luxury. They 
were convinced that, without a previous good education, the best 
laws are little better than verba minantia, and would often be 
infringed by powerful villainy; that the magistrate can at best 
but frighten vice into a corner, and that it is education alone 
which can mend and rectify the heart.’’ 
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They further recognized that the foreigners in their midst 
should not be allowed to continue their separate languages and 
customs but that there should be a thorough admixture of the 
English and the foreigners in uniting in common interests and 
for common protection, hence there should be a common educa- 
tion of all the youth in the same schools. ‘‘By these means, said 
they, indissoluble connections and friendships will be formed, 
prejudices worn off, and the youth will in time, either forget 
their extraction, or, from a more liberal education, and manly 
turn of thought, learn to contemn those idle distinctions that 
arise among the vulgar, because their fathers first spoke a differ- 
ent language, or drew air in a different clime.’’ 

The Miranians divided the young people into two groups for 
purposes of education. The first were those mentally equipped 
for education in the learned professions—‘‘ divinity, law, physic, 
and the chief offices of the state’’. The second group included 
the mechanically inclined and all the rest. 

Under Smith’s proposal, these two groups were to be educated 
on different plans. He insisted that a knowledge of ‘‘learned”’ 
languages was indispensable to the first group. ‘‘To the sec- 
ond, the time thus spent might be otherwise employed, as they 
never have occasion to make use of those languages.’’ Further- 
more, the second group did not need much acquaintance with the 
sciences, except in the subjects of arithmetic and mathematics. 

The Reverend Doctor Smith anticipated by nearly two hun- 
dred years the theories now advanced concerning the ‘‘general 
college’’ and the ‘‘terminal courses’’ in junior colleges. Perhaps 
some of the modern theorists have followed or will follow the 
example of Smith in obtaining administrative positions for them- 
selves on the strength of their ‘‘original’’ suppositions. 

The subjects occupying the cardinal position in the curriculum 
of the Ideal College of Mirania included, as one might expect, the 
classical languages, mathematics, logic, ethics, physics, rhetoric 
and poetry. Physics comprehended ‘‘natural history, with 
mechanical and experimental philosophy’’. Apparatus was used 
in this course. 

In the courses on rhetoric and poetry, stress was laid upon the 
importance of studying the orations of the great classicists like 
Demosthenes and Cicero. The observation was made, neverthe- 
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less, that an orator could prostitute the skill he obtained in the 
study of rhetoric to the ‘‘vilest purposes’’. ‘‘But, in the pos. 
session of a good man, eloquence is the most glorious gift of nature, 
It makes him the sanctuary of the unfortunate, the protector of 
the weak, the support and praise of the good, and the eternal 
terror and controul of the bad. In a word, we must often 
address the passions, in order to reach the heart.’’ 

The entire curriculum was designed to aid the youth to think, 
write, speak, act, and live well. ‘‘A great stock of learning, with- 
out knowing how to make it useful in the conduct of life, is of lit- 
tle significancy.’’ Another aim of the curriculum was to develop 
refined tastes and culture. A cultivated taste ‘‘for polite letters” 
would permit one to enjoy immensely the reading of good books. 

It is worthy of note that Doctor Smith, so many years ago, 
advocated for college students the development of a taste for the 
fine arts. He maintained that it would be impossible for a per- 
son who ‘‘has a taste for the imitative arts, and can feel the noble 
charms of rhetoric, poetry, painting, music, sculpture, etc. to be 
a boisterous subject, undutiful son, a rough husband, an unnatural 
parent, a cruel master, a treacherous friend, or an unruly and 
turbulent man’’. 

How attractively in the quaint language of his time does Doe- 
tor Smith observe that ‘‘these studies enlarge the mind, refine 
and exalt the understanding, improve the temper, soften the 
manners, serene the passions, cherish reflection, and lead on that 
charming pensiveness of soul and philosophic melancholy, which, 
most of all, dispose us to love, friendship, and every tender 
emotion’’. 

Apparently the melancholy tinge of this observation was due to 
the prevailing spirit of the generation which produced Thon- 
son’s ‘‘Seasons’’, Young’s ‘‘ Night Thoughts’’, and Macpherson’s 
‘*Ossian’’. 

The Miranians stressed the character and personality as well as 
the education of the men chosen for the faculty of their college. 
‘‘They were therefore extremely careful to look for something still 
better than learning in all the masters they chose into this semi- 
nary, admitting none but men of irreproachable characters; men 
whose lives should be a daily comment on their precepts, and 
their genuine goodness of heart a constant pledge for the morals 
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of the youth committed to their care; men indefatigable in the 
discharge of their duty, from a consciousness of the weighty trust 
reposed in them, and an unfeigned zeal for the present and future 
interests of their pupils; men, in a word, formed to command love 
and reverence, and, from their sweetness of temper, disposed to 
strew the path to science with roses. They prudently foresaw, 
that upon their meeting with men of this character at first, not 
only depended the reputation of the college, but, in a great meas- 
ure, the morals and genius of their country to the latest genera- 
tions.”’ 

In discussing the methods of inculcating virtue and developing 
an interest in religion, Smith realized that example was better 
than precept for the average college youth. ‘‘They know well 
enough that youth are apt to give but a cool attention to what- 
ever has the appearance of set lectures, and formal discourses on 
morality ; while a word dropt, as it were casually, by a skilful 
master, in a proper season, shall strike so much the deeper as it 
was not expected, and make an impression perhaps never to be 
erased.’ 

In the College of Mirania, emphasis was laid upon the study of 
history. It was shown that history should be studied from the 
philosophical point of view. The natural result then would be 
the proper appreciation of the civil and religious liberties guar- 
anteed by the ‘‘British constitution’’. Such study led Doctor 
Smith to this conclusion: ‘‘That nothing can be honourable but 
integrity and the approbation of good men; nothing shameful 
but vice and communion with the bad; nothing necessary but our 
duty; nothing great and comfortable but the conscientious dis- 
charge of it; and that true glory does not consist in breathing the 
fiery spirit of war, and thirsting eagerly after dominion; but in 
delighting to see the world happy and unalarmed, in fervently 
striving to promote this happiness, in cultivating the arts of 
peace, encouraging agriculture and manufactures, educating 
children aright as the rising hopes of the state, and serving God 
in tranquillity of mind and purity of heart. History shews that 
none but those who acted thus, have either been happy in their 
life, or esteemed after their death.’’ 





THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE AND THE WHOLE 
STUDENT* 


JAMES FRANKLIN FINDLAY 
PRESIDENT, Drury COLLEGE 


HE liberal arts college may be said to have been the laboratory 

in which a large portion of the important experiments affect- 
ing higher education have been developed. Honors courses, coop- 
erative study, reading programs, tutorial devices—these and 
many other educational experiments have all found their natural 
habitat in institutions of this kind. Thus, the arts college has 
continuously sought to demonstrate that the old way education- 
ally was not necessarily the best nor the final route by which 
excellence might be attained. Because of its inner flexibility, 
because it was untrammeled, because it was democratically or- 
ganized and administered, it offered the best opportunity for 
education at the higher level to experiment and explore. 

The experimental and exploratory process still is the way to 
the future of the liberal arts college. It will live best as it makes 
a constructive contribution to the educational milieu of our peo 
ple. To make such a contribution it must have its educational 
offerings attuned to two things: sound scholarship and the intel- 
lectual, social and religious needs of contemporary living. There 
is little likelihood that the college will forget the first of these 
two- Its present record of graduates who are doing outstanding 
work in the best professional and graduate schools of the country 
is clear indication that the quality of its academic work has not 
been lessened as the years have sped by. 

The college is more and more becoming concerned with the 
second of these issues, that is, with meeting contemporary needs. 
No longer can college men be properly cloistered in ivy walls, 
apart from the bustle of world affairs. Four years thus away 
from the main stream of current life, would produce an educa- 
tion as dead and as useless as the dodo. No, the product of the 
liberal arts college must be educated in the atmosphere of con- 
temporary cross-currents of thought. The best products of our 
colleges must be men and women who are thoroughly acquainted 
with the world in which they live, and are not aghast at what 

* Inaugural Address delivered November 29, 1940. 
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they see. The best products must be prepared for the pres- 
ent by being reasonably familiar with the past. They must be 
oriented and at home in what men before their time have thought, 
the problems they have met and the world conditions which have 
motivated them. They must be acquainted with both the past 
and the present. This is the liberal arts tradition in a modern 
world. 

It is much easier to philosophize about what the liberal arts 
college should produce in this day, than it is to offer a definite 
program by which this kind of product will be brought forth. 
But it is exactly this metamorphosis from educational philosophy 
to practical administration which has ever marked the genius of 
this kind of college. If, then, in the past the liberal arts college 
has continually succeeded in re-translating its educational objec- 
tives to meet changing conditions and new demands, such an 
effort now is certainly in keeping with our heritage. Let us ask 
ourselves, therefore, what returns the liberal arts college can 
rightly be expected to provide in these days? 

I offer two general answers before approaching the more spe- 
cific contributions which a liberal arts education can make to a 
student. The first of these two meets directly a major need in 
our practical world of affairs. Today’s technician (if he knows 
his specific vocation and nothing more) may well be tomorrow’s 
forgotten man. He is likely to be the first man out of employ- 
ment. A technician’s job which is of importance today may be 
useless tomorrow. The employers of men in all forms of human 
endeavor say that the man most valuable to them is the one who 
is adaptable, who has a habit of mind which makes him able to 
move easily from one activity to another, and who has a type of 
training that provides the fundamentals which can be turned in 
numerous directions instead of one only. The liberal arts educa- 
tion is notably this kind of mental training. 

Not long ago, in a national broadcast, President Compton of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and the heads of two or 
three major industries were discussing this very point. The 
question was asked: ‘‘Does the graduate of a liberal arts college 
find himself handicapped in competition with engineers, or ac- 
countants, or experts in mechanical drawing when applying for 
& position with such organizations as American Telephone and 
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Telegraph, or Western Electric or Westinghouse?’’ The answer 
was a definite and positive ‘‘No.’’ And the reason given was 
that most large corporations are not interested so much in secur. 
ing college graduates who can demonstrate a competence profes. 
sionally. They are much more interested in hiring bright young 
men who have demonstrated that they have well-ordered habits 
of mind, young men who can think logically, young men who can 
express themselves with clarity in both oral and written word, 
and young men who have well-established habits of reliability 
and industry. Thus the graduates of the liberal arts college are 
not handicapped in meeting the open competition of men trained 
in technical schools. Indeed, they may have the advantage, 
Their base can be broader, their training in fundamental habits 
can be accelerated because they are not forced to concentrate on 
one narrow field of human thought, and they are not trained to 
one single system of approaching a given problem. It does not 
follow, because an engineer can figure successfully the stresses 
for a bridge under construction, that he can apply the same logic 
to an understanding of the stresses and strains which our politi- 
eal economy is undergoing daily. We have too long trained men 
in the technique of science who have no social understanding of 
the forces with which they deal. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO DEMOCRACY 


There is another—a second—general answer. The liberal arts 
eollege has something very definite to contribute to the main- 
tenance of democracy. I go so far as to say that democracy actu- 
ally depends for its life upon the increase of the number of men 
and women who have a certain point of view. That point of view 
comes from a ‘‘liberal education.’’ It should not be inferred 
that I believe citizens can only secure such a point of view inside 
college halls. The fact is that many individuals achieve it for 
themselves—by self-discipline in their reading, by an interest in 
the arts, by understanding the past in its relationship with the 
present and the future. These are graduates of their own liberal 
arts curriculum. I do not disparage this method of achieving a 
liberal education. I only say that it is the hard way—the way 
which few succeed in completing, the way which takes more time 
than most of us can give. 
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There is another way which brings its follower to the same end 
more quickly, eliminates the trial and error selection of subject 
matter, makes use of trained guides (in the form of professors) 
to assist in the wise selection of the intellectual menu, and offers 
a reasonable way to compare the level of one’s outlook against 
those of others who are likewise searching for mental competence. 
This way is found in a liberal arts college and its curriculum. 

Democracy is doomed if its citizenry become mere technicians, 
well trained in their vocations, but lost in the maze of the social, 
economic and political complexity of the modern world. They 
may have the ballot, but if it is not intelligently used, what be- 
comes of the Bill of Rights and all it signifies? There are some 
things even more fundamental than technical proficiency. It is 
not too much to say that the American arts college always has 
been and is today, the chief factor in producing intelligent lead- 
ers for the citizenry of our country. Tomorrow and future years 
may well test, not our self-sufficiency in business and industry, 
but our self-sufficiency in continuing the very democracy which 
makes such commerce possible. Those institutions which under- 
write the future of the democracy in which we live, are, then, of 
supreme importance and must not be forgotten nor overlooked. 
One of them is the liberal arts college. 

We come now to the more specific contributions which a liberal 
arts education can make to a student. It is not enough to say 
that, because the arts college has existed these 300 years, it will 
continue to live. It has lived in the past because it had definite 
reason for existence. The present liberal college does well to 
clarify its aims and objectives. Toward that end, I suggest that 
the college worthy of serious consideration by prospective stu- 
dents, should provide certain definite things. By these criteria 
any college can be tested. 

In the first place, it should provide mental discipline. Too 
much of our college curriculum contains busy work when it 
ought to contain those things which will demand sweat and 
anguish from each student in the process of giving birth each 
day to mental progeny. The very word ‘‘discipline’’ conveys 
two thoughts: the picture of a disciple—one who is completely 
given to the absorption of the best that can be secured from the 
fountain head. It also conveys the thought of hard work, unre- 
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mitting toil toward perfection—perfection in the acquirement 
of the knowledge desired, perfection in the cataloguing and 
evaluation of it, perfection in the use of that knowledge. Such 
perfection does not come by the spoon-feeding process—that is, 
by mere listening to lectures of pre-digested subject matter. It 
comes only by self-drill, self-exploration, self-creation, self-direc- 
tion. Thus minds which are spongelike, with no inner frame. 
work to provide shape and form, are hardly capable of attaining 
the higher reaches of mental discipline. Only those minds which 
are malleable, yet have temper, only those minds which are 
capable of stretching and shaping, only those minds which at last 
become acquainted with the meaning of self-motivation—are the 
raw material from which at last comes the true product of men- 
tal discipline. Mental discipline, then, is not only a process but 
it also cannot exist without a mind capable of being disciplined. 
This explains why the best liberal arts colleges are increasingly 
careful in the selection of their students. The best mental train- 
ing is ineffective if it is wasted upon minds incapable of securing 
the maximum benefits from it. If a liberal arts college lays claim 
to effectiveness in producing minds that are well-disciplined, it 
becomes necessary to secure a student body capable of digesting 
heavy mental food instead of mental curds and whey. 


GENIUs OF THE ARTs COLLEGE 


But discipline in itself is not enough. The education of which 
we speak should also give breadth, and depth, and outreach— 
so the recipient can properly be labeled a cultured or a liberally 
educated individual. <A student might conceivably be highly 
trained in the various ramifications of chemistry, but if he is 
solely competent in that field of subject matter, and no other 
—can he justly be called a liberally educated man? And if to 
chemistry, he adds a generous knowledge of mathematics, even 
so can he yet be called widely read? Because a man who seeks 
to be liberally educated never completes the task, of course, we 
must assert that it is impossible, in four years of arts training, 
to do little more than introduce him to the borders of his intel- 
lectual heritage. But that introduction ought to include an 
acquaintance with language and literature, with the natural sci- 
ences, with the social sciences, and with the fine arts. This sug- 
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gested outline will provide what is commonly recognized as the 
pase for a liberal education. But it is not enough to clip off a 
certain number of credit coupons—one for each course taken— 
and then claim that an education has been achieved by the mere 
addition of the accumulated coupons to a total of 124. Too much 
of this thing—exchanging 124 such coupons for a sheepskin— 
has characterized education in past years. The test is whether 
or not the student, after being acquainted with the knowledge in 
these separate fields, has the wisdom to see their interrelations 
and the mental ability to weave them into a pattern by which 
they achieve a synthesis. When he does that, he has the base 
established for a liberal education. Toward this end, the arts 
college seeks by every device at its disposal to demonstrate that 
chemistry is blood-brother to philosophy, and that religion is 
directly related to sociology—indeed, that all subjects touch each 
other. It is the genius of the arts college to produce a metamor- 
phosis in the mind of each student by which he emerges from the 
pupa stage into the mature creation capable of providing its 
own mental flight. 

If the arts college purports to give mental discipline and a 
liberal point of view, it also claims to increase each student’s 
ability to integrate himself with others. When I say that the 
arts college can and does give a student ‘‘social experience’’ I 
do not mean that statement in the sense in which Emily Post 
might utilize it. Social experience is much more than knowledge 
of which fork to use. Social experience suggests that the indi- 
vidual who has it is versed in understanding the feelings of his 
associates. He has his own convictions but he also concedes that 
others may have theirs. It makes him generous in his judgments, 
slow to make condemnation of either people or policies, and quick 
to give commendation wherever it is due. Such an individual 
does not live his days aloof from the community interests—he is 
an integral part of the community life. He has learned to like 
people and to make people like him. He has discovered that 
there is learning which is of the mind, but that there is also learn- 
ing which is of the heart. College should be a place where the 
latter type of learning shows in each graduate through his 
warmth of spirit, his genuine interest in people, his ability to 
participate in others’ joys and sorrows, and his forgetfulness of 
self in the needs of others. 
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This quality is not learned from books. But none the less igs 
it important to life, for we live in an increasingly complex society, 
and the individual who has perfected his ability to participate 
happily in it has possessed himself of one of the lodestones in a 
liberal education. The student who matriculates at an arts col- 
lege legitimately should feel cheated if none of this accrues to 
him through four years of campus residence. 

An appreciation of the good, the true and the beautiful may 
not earn one’s bread and butter, but it can do much to make an 
unpleasant daily diet of struggle in a matter-of-fact world more 
exciting and more palatable. If it is true that a liberal educa- 
tion ought to teach its recipient how to live, then true living 
may justly be said to require an aesthetic competence. Four 
years of college ought to give a sense of appreciation for all the 
arts, a glow of satisfaction in the presence of good literature, a 
feeling of oneness with the great natural forces in the world. 
How narrow and confined is one’s life if it is limited to the sphere 
which never draws upon one’s feeling and emotions! The divi- 
sion of men’s thoughts in which we test truth by laboratory dem- 
onstrations subject to the verdict of our five senses, is after all 
only one avenue vouchsafed to us for ascertaining truth. There 
is another avenue by means of which our inner soul reacts favor- 
ably or unfavorably to outside stimuli. This avenue leads us to 
the aesthetic world. We can shun it, or block it, or neglect its 
use—but when that is done, we never become well-rounded indi- 
viduals. The arts college seeks to keep this avenue open. 

Nonetheless it is desirable for a good college to inculcate bodily 
habits of permanent value in its graduates. The Greeks, long 
ago, made note of the importance of physical efficiency in its 
relationship with mental effectiveness and inner emotional bal- 
ance. Too frequently the wisdom of the Age of Pericles has 
been forgotten in our Industrial Age. The true liberal arts col- 
lege wisely makes a worthy place for the health and physical 
welfare of the men and women intrusted to it. 

Two additional characteristics remain to be mentioned. The 
first is the responsibility of the college to assist each of its stu- 
dents toward the choice of a life’s career. Vocational counsel 
should be expected by every student as a matter of course during 
his undergraduate residence. The time is past when a student 
can properly be encouraged to secure an education merely for 
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the education’s sake. When the formal education has been com- 
pleted, there still remains the problem of facing the world and 
earning one’s livelihood. The arts college has a responsibility at 
this point. There is nothing illogical in the combination of cul- 
tural education and a wise vocational objective. It is at this 
point that the traditional arts college has been remiss in its duty. 
It is here that the critics of liberal education, in saying that it is 
useless from a practical point of view, may have a just and valid 
criticism. But the criticism can be met—and is being met—by 
forward looking arts colleges. There is hardly a department or 
a division in the average arts college which would find it impossi- 
ble to provide some tangible way for major students to serve a 
practical interneship in a vocation directly related to the theories 
studied in the classroom. I predict that such an interneship will 
come, more and more, to be a common practice in our liberal col- 
leges. The student has a right to expect the unification of the 
essentials of theory and of practice, to the end that he may be 
trained intellectually and by experience for his proper place in 
the world of affairs. 


PHILOSOPHY oF LIFE 


The last is the belief of the advocate of a liberal arts college 
that such an institution ought to provide each student with the 
incentive to carve out for himself a philosophy of life. Each 
student should find and identify his own religious and moral 
perspective. Without it, he has no central skeleton on which he 
ean hang his learning, his interpretation of the aesthetic or the 
motivations for his daily acts. It may almost be said that what- 
ever else an arts college may give its graduates, it ought most 
significantly of all to give a point of view for living life. This 
point of view is never given by textbook or by lecture. It comes 
only by absorption. Because it does come by that process, it fol- 
lows that the arts college is peculiarly adapted for producing it 
because of its basic assumption that the spark of learning is best 
passed on from one life to another—from professor to pupil, by 
example and association. This is the way that a philosophy of 
life comes into being. It grows slowly out of association with 
fine minds, mature in judgment and broad in outlook. 

If a liberal arts college can do these six things at all well, it 
has just cause for its existence. Three factors determine the 
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degree to which the college attains success in these points. First, 
the quality of students. Are they intellectually keen, above the 
mine-run in their mental level, susceptible to intellectual stimuli! 
Do they already have an interest in study, are they attracted by 
the world of the mind, are they willing to do more than ‘‘get 
by’’? If the college has a high quality of intellectual aptitude 
in its student body, if students are motivated by a zest for ex. 
ploring the boundaries of their mental horizons—then the first 
step is taken toward organizing a college which is likely to 
produce results of significance. 

But an alert student body alone is not sufficient. A faculty of 
a@ unique design must also be available. There was a time when 
an excellent lecture given before a classroom filled with students, 
could pass as a satisfactory definition of good teaching. Even 
now in many institutions a professor is considered successful if 
he teaches his subject matter with scholarly effectiveness—but 
does not include in his responsibilities any knowledge of the 
human materiai—the students—who daily listen to him. The 
forward-looking liberal arts college is earnestly searching for a 
different kind of professor. This professor is a hybrid. Some 
times he is old in service and sometimes he is new, but he is 
always a combination of three ingredients. First, he has some- 
thing akin to the missionary zeal which marked the clan of teach- 
ers from which Mark Hopkins sprang. Second, he has ability to 
teach, based upon an adequate scholarly background of prepara- 
tion. And third, he has a knack of understanding and working 
individually with his students, more often than not outside the 
classroom and upon questions or problems very distantly related 
to the lecture in the classroom. If great souls are to be developed 
in our student bodies, they will only come from association in 
intimate relation with great souls upon our faculties. These are 
the men who should be behind the professors’ desks in every 
college worthy of the name. 

But even a carefully selected student body and a faculty which 
is fully able both to teach and counsel, are not enough to make a 
well-functioning college. If student initiative is chained by a 
curriculum based upon timeserving, even the most creative spirit 
among the undergraduates is likely to weary in well-doing. If 
on every hand a progressive faculty is met with high walls of 
curricular tradition effectively shutting out the free integration 
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of departmental resources and the encouragement of a synthesis 
in the educational process, how can such an institution expect to 
draw to it professors who see beyond the narrow boundaries of 
their special subject? The new college, then, must seek for a 
eurriculum which is sound from a scholarly point of view and 
which is in step with the needs of the world in which we live. 
True, but it must also find a curriculum which is alive, and not 
dead, a curriculum which challenges a young man’s intellectual 
curiosity to the point where he cannot turn from it once he and 
it have been introduced, a curriculum which has that same com- 
plete attraction for a keen mind that good physical food has for 
a hungry worker fresh from hard work in the fields. Too long 
we have made the offering of our college courses resemble hash 
when it should be such an appetizing menu that it stimulates 
tasting on the part of even the average student. The wise college 
is scrutinizing its curriculum. It is expending every effort to 
fashion it into an itinerary through intellectual lands made so 
attractive and appealing that they will be irresistible to the 
young mind on tour. 

All this, of course, presupposes that those in charge of making 
such a college will build on student interest, not on an attempt to 
force knowledge upon unwilling recipients. It presupposes a 
full recognition of the principle of individual difference—both 
among students and among faculty. It presupposes that those in 
the college family know full well what the real aims and objec- 
tives of the institution are—which means that those purposes 
must be clearly defined and clarified. And it means that democ- 
ratization—not standardization, not mechanization—will be the 
focus of everything that is done in the educational process— 
whether in extra-curricular life or in the classroom. This is none 
too high an ambition nor too glorious a picture to paint of a lib- 
eral arts college. It is feasible and it is the kind of education 
now sadly needed for our sorely tried world. From this kind of 
college should then come a graduate who has a happy fusion of 
the practical and the theoretical, whose widening cultural hori- 
zons give him an appreciation of the aesthetic and whose center 
is fixed upon a spiritual balance which is unshakable and can be 
used in daily life. To this task the college of liberal arts does 
well to commit itself. 











OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION IN AN URBAN 
UNIVERSITY 


ARCHIE MacINNES PALMER 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA 


MAJOR responsibility of a higher educational institution is 
to provide its students with opportunity for mental and 
spiritual growth and, in so doing, to guide them in their prepa- 
ration for a fuller and richer life. That responsibility is not dis- 
charged if graduates, when they leave the academic halls, are 
confronted with economic uncertainty and find themselves unpre- 
pared to meet the challenge of making a living as well as living 
a life. 

No college or university can guarantee its former students eco- 
nomic security, either immediate or ultimate; but, as part of the 
educational process, it can make them aware of the social and 
economic vagaries of life and send them forth better equipped 
to adjust themselves to changing conditions. Through an intro- 
duction to the employment opportunities in the various fields of 
life work and through guidance in the selection of a career, the 
college or university can materially assist its students in making 
this adjustment and in reducing what might otherwise result in 
unavoidable economic uncertainty. This is particularly true in 
the case of the urban university because of the composition of its 
student body and its location in the midst of a varied business and 
industrial area. 

In an effort to assist its students in selecting their life work and 
thereby preparing themselves for the fullest enjoyment of life, 
the University of Chattanooga two years ago introduced a pro- 
gram of occupational orientation designed to acquaint them with 
the employment opportunities in various fields of life work, with 
particular reference to those available in the Chattanooga area. 

An urban university located in the heart of a rapidly growing 
section of the Tennessee Valley, the University of Chattanooga 
draws its students from all sections of Tennessee and from many 
other states. The greater majority, however, come from the im- 
mediately surrounding area. Examination of the alumni records 
reveals that fully ninety per cent of the graduates and former 
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students make their homes in or near Chattanooga, and take an 
active part in its business and professional life. Therefore, if 
they are to utilize their individual abilities and their educational 
preparation to the greatest possible extent, they need information 
about the present and future occupational possibilities of the 
area. 

In order to provide this information in as authoritative form 
as possible, a one-semester elective course in occupational orienta- 
tion was developed as the basic unit in the program. This course, 
open to all students in the University and given in the spring 
semester, is organized on a four-year plan, with the work so ar- 
ranged that it will cover the entire field of study during a col- 
lege generation. Any student may, by participating in the work 
throughout his four years in college, gain a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the employment opportunities in the Chattanooga area. 

The interest of local business and professional leaders has been 
enlisted in the project, and many graduates of the University who 
occupy positions of prominence in the community welcome this 
opportunity to serve the young people now in college. Through 
the Chattanooga Chamber of Commerce and the presidents of its 
affiliated business and professional organizations speakers and 
consultants qualified to participate in the program have been 
designated to assist in the course. <A carefully selected library 
of books, magazines and other publications on vocations and voca- 
tional guidance has been established and is constantly being 
added to, and test material is provided to assist the students in 
their choice of a life work. 

At each meeting of the group an outstanding business or pro- 
fessional leader in his field presents, in a twenty to thirty minute 
talk, a general picture of the occupational opportunities in his 
own field, with particular reference to those available in the 
Chattanooga area. Discussion and specific questions from the 
floor follow. Each speaker includes in his talk a definition of 
the field of work under consideration that day, its extent and 
divisions, its social implications, its future, both general and in 
Chattanooga, its attractive and also its unattractive features, em- 
ployment and advancement possibilities, especially for college 
graduates, general qualifications for success and the professional 
training required or desired. 
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Written reports are made by the students on those fields in 
which they are particularly interested. In preparing such re- 
ports the students are urged to visit business houses and indus- 
trial plants, to consult with executives in those organizations, and 
to assemble data on specific job opportunities and occupational 
trends. Individual aptitudes, qualifications and vocational inter. 
ests are studied through the use of self-analyses, standard voca- 
tional-interest tests and other material specially designed for the 
course, and each student has at least one personal conference with 
the coordinator of the course during the year. 

The program for the first year provided a general background 
of the various fields of work. The following broad fields were 
presented and the occupational opportunities in those fields 
studied : natural resources, manufacturing and processing, distri- 
bution and sales, retail merchandising, transportation, finance, 
public and private medicine, public utilities, government, public 
relations, social service and education. 

These particular fields were presented the first year because of 
their bearing upon the fundamental aspects of local business and 
professional life. They were selected after a study of the occu- 
pational distribution of the alumni of the University of Chatta- 
nooga and a survey of the present employment opportunities and 
anticipated trends in the Chattanooga area. The local office of 
the Tennessee State Employment Service, the Chattanooga Cham- 
ber of Commerce and various business executives assisted in that 
survey, and the findings were made available to all. 

As an introduction to the program the students were given at 
the first meeting a purview of social, cultural and economic life 
in Chattanooga and the immediate environs. Strategically situ- 
ated on the Tennessee River in the heart of an agricultural and 
mining section, with more than four hundred factories turning 
out upwards of fifteen hundred different products, Chattanooga 
possesses a great diversity of occupational opportunity. The fur- 
ther development of public power, industry, all forms of trans- 
portation, the tourist trade and the recreational facilities of the 
newly-created lakes in the Tennessee Valley greatly enhance the 
employment possibilities and increase the need for qualified work- 
ers in many fields. 

During the second year of the program the occupational oppor- 
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tunities in more specific fields were studied. After a further 
analysis of the local situation instruction was given in how to 
choose one’s lifework and how to apply for a job. Then, follow- 
ing the same general method of presentation as during the first 
year, speakers and consultants appeared before the group and 
consideration was given to such fields as accountancy, insurance, 
scientific work, salesmanship, teaching, school administration, 
engineering and law. Special consideration was given to fields 
open to women. 

It is planned to continue the study of these more specific fields 
of work during the next two years, possibly with some consider- 
ation of the more common jobs within the major fields repre- 
sented in this area. In addition, detailed analyses will be made 
this year of local employment needs and of training requirements, 
both educational and technical, as well as historical studies of 
business and industrial development, with emphasis on the ap- 
parent trends. It is anticipated that such analyses and studies 
will be invaluable not only to the students making them but also 
to the agencies within the community which are concerned with 
the direction of its growth. 

The cooperation and interest of local and state officials, business 
and professional leaders and others invited to participate in the 
project have been most heartening. The president of the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga serves as coordinator of the program and 
conducts certain units in the course. Among those who have also 
participated are the state commissioner of conservation, state em- 
ployment service managers, educational and industrial leaders, 
chamber of commerce and social agency executives, prominent 
lawyers, doctors, scientists, engineers, insurance men, salesmen, 
accountants, bankers and business men. 

Student response has also been most gratifying. More than 
one hundred enrolled the first year, eighty the second and the 
prospects for the coming year are even more encouraging, with 
an increasing interest in the program and appreciation of its 
value. Although a student may receive credit toward graduation 
for but one semester of the course, he may continue to attend in 
subsequent years as an auditor, and many do so. 

From the educational angle the course is helpful in determin- 
ing curriculum needs and in providing adequate student gui- 
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dance and academic advisory service. The more successful place- 
ment of graduates is another by-product of the program. The 
steadily growing vocational library is available to all students 
attending the university and, through inter-library loan, to local 
residents, for both personal use and professional study. Then, 
too, those participating in the program as speakers and consul- 
tants have an excellent opportunity to discover suitable employee 
material among the students at the University, thereby fitting 
into their own recruitment activities. 

Our experience with this program of occupational orientation 
at the University of Chattanooga has revealed many further pos- 
sibilities and has clearly indicated the need for such a program, 
especially in an urban university. And in the present national 
emergency the adequate guidance of American youth, and par- 
ticularly those in colleges and universities, is of vital importance. 
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WHAT ABOUT TENURE’S NEGLECTED TRIPLET? 


LAURENS H. SEELYE 


ASSISTANT TO THE CHAIRMAN, THE EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 
IN AID OF DISPLACED FOREIGN SCHOLARS 


(QUE Association advertises a relationship of twins in the title 

of its Commission on Academic Freedom and Academic 
Tenure. ‘‘Academic freedom’’ and ‘‘academic tenure’’—they 
go together. Yet these twins may not lead us where we have a 
right to go without their unmentioned (I hope not unmention- 
able!) triplet. To discover what this triplet is, we must remind 
ourselves that both freedom and tenure are concerns of our Asso- 
ciation, presumably, because they encourage good teaching. Good 
teaching is our goal. Buildings, endowments, programs of 
courses and social living are subservient to policies which effect 
good teaching. 

One threat to good teaching, widely advertised during the past 
twenty-five years, is academic:tyranny. It ‘‘violates academic 
freedom.’’ The current remedy for this has come to be policies 
and plans for ‘‘tenure’’; so the two ideas have become twins in 
our thinking. Rightly so, for if administrators and trustees bar- 
ricade their minds within social, economic or political asylums 
and fear whatever circulates outside, an academic tyranny will 
result that is disastrous to the spirit of genuine scholarship and 
its free exposition. To sterilize this academic toxin, our current 
therapy is to guarantee teachers their positions for life, for fairly 
respectable conduct and for teaching that is not notorious. Such 
teachers are then said to be ‘‘on tenure.”’ 

Besides this there is another threat to good teaching. It is 
insidious, even more widespread, and often hush-hushed. It is 
found on campuses where teachers have surrendered hopes for 
promotion or of transfer to institutions with more prestige, and 
where they have lived through a decade or two in positions of 
local respect in village and town life. This insidious threat is the 
maturing complacency which grows in such a teacher’s mind—a 
mind that once upon a time gave promise, but has steadily lost 
enthusiasm for the adventure of teaching. The only therapy for 
this is an administrative policy which provides and promotes in 
every way the professional development of the faculty, through- 
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out the decades of routine. This then is the triplet, often ob. 
secured, which should enter into discussions of growth in good 
teaching: professional development. In all tenure plans there 
should be a defined policy on professional development, to chal- 
lenge the academic freedom that settles into academic com. 
placency. 

There are many ways, relatively inexpensive, in which the de. 
velopment of teaching in the profession and art of teaching may 
be furthered over the years. A common current aid is subven- 
tions to help teachers attend the meetings of their professional 
associations. Others less used are: leaves of absence during 
which the teacher on leave receives the difference between his sal- 
ary and that of a substitute ; exchanges with teachers from other 
colleges for a week, a semester or a year, particularly with institu- 
tions in other regions or with a different outlook; overseas 
exchanges with American colleges in the Near East, India or the 
Far East ; visiting professors in residence for stated periods, from 
Europe, South America, Asia or from some other institution in 
the U.S.A. ; appointments of refugee scholars; winter periods of a 
week or more which teachers in the small college spend at some 
neighboring great university among seminars, libraries and 
faculty ; summer teaching appointments in special schools or insti- 
tutes, like labor schools, schools for students of another race or 
work camps. Over a decade a college with a well-executed pro- 
gram of professional development need not fear the threat of 
stodginess in teaching which may result from guaranteed faculty 
anchorage. A budget item on ‘‘Professional Development”’ of 
from $500 to $5000 would start the good work. 

Pronouncements on academic tenure by responsible groups 
have been often issued hitherto in a contest of discussion on aca- 
demic tyranny versus academic freedom. Now is the moment to 
consider tenure against another backdrop, that of the professional 
growth of faculty members. To be sure, the usual statements on 
academic tenure contain gracious references to good teaching and 
its importance, but they do not address themselves actively to the 
threat that settled and sedative living insinuates into the intellec- 
tual life of the campus. Colleges that are interested in good, and 
if possible superior, instruction should not only equip the pilot 
with an anchor but should invite him to the wider horizons of 
zestful voyage. 
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I suppose that our Commission on Academic Freedom and 
Academic Tenure was instituted as a kind of defense measure to 
meet demands for tenure. Its action has been defensive, guard- 
ing the idea of academic probation for teachers, the budget 
against tenure extremes which might throw it out of whack and 
the prerogatives of trustees. Why not now take the initiative 
and suggest policies and plans to our colleges which would give 
them some measure of a teacher-on-tenure’s growth. If a teacher 
is to have tenure and is worthy of it, he too will be glad to have a 
definition of what the best thinking of the college expects him to 
be after three or four decades of sitting on his professorial chair. 

Consequently I would like to present the concept of ‘‘pro- 
fessional growth’’ or ‘‘professional development’’ as the for- 
gotten triplet to ‘‘tenure’’ and ‘‘freedom.’’ I am inclined to 
think this is overdue for lively discussion and for incorporation in 
future official statements on academic policy. Perhaps we should 
consider renaming the Commission our ‘‘Commission on Aca- 
demic Freedom and Tenure with Professional Development.’’ 
Let us take the field for growth, during the decades of tenure, in 
teaching skill, philosophy and vision. Or, in other words, a 
defense program for the Association’s members against creeping 
complacency. 





PRESENT STATUS OF COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS 


EDWARD SAFFORD JONES 


PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY AND DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL OFFICE, 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


For the past few years the question has often been raised, 
‘*What are the colleges doing about senior comprehensive 
examinations? What changes are taking place?’’ Largely be- 
cause of questions of this sort, the writer communicated with 
thirty American colleges with the longest experience in giving 
comprehensive examinations and compared the results of their 
answers with similar responses given ten years ago at the time 
of his previous survey of comprehensive examinations in the 
United States.* No general study has been made of the number 
of colleges adopting the comprehensive examinations since 1930. 
So far, 23 of the 30 colleges with the oldest experience have 
responded, and their replies are given below to the questions as 
stated : 
1. Are comprehensive examinations now endorsed by as many 
professors and with as much conviction as a few years ago? Are 
they felt to be important instruments for the educational moti- 


vation of the senior college group (a) for all students, (b) in cer- 
tain departments, (c) for superior or so-called honors group? 
All 23 colleges who responded indicated such a continued inter- 
est; 16 for all students of all departments; 4 for all students in 
certain departments, and 3 others for honors students only. 
Compared to ten years ago, the results have not changed mate- 
rially. The main trend has been that in those colleges requiring 
comprehensives of students in some departments, the number of 
departments interested in such examinations has increased. 


2. Has there been a tendency to increase the time allowed for 
examinations or to decrease it? 
Indicating no change in interest or in time allowed for examina- 
tions, 16; slight increase in time, 3; slight decrease in time and 
probable interest, 4. 


3. Are examination ratings used as important indices in deter- 
mining (a) honor rating (cum laude, etc.), (b) Phi Beta Kappa 
status, (c) the passing or failing of students? 

* E. 8. Jones, Comprehensive Examining in American Colleges, Macmillan 
Co., 1931. 
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Twelve colleges use examination ratings to determine honors 
ratings; four use them to determine Phi Beta Kappa status, and 
twenty for the passing and failing of students. The average 
estimate of per cent failed from these examinations ranges from 
0 to 8 per cent, with a probable median of 2 per cent. In other 
words, the examination has not been a method of eliminating a 
large percentage of seniors from graduating. The fact that so 
few institutions use these examinations for Phi Beta Kappa status 
is unfortunate, since it unquestionably detracts from their sig- 
nificance. Of the four colleges indicating a slight reduction of 
time, only one had been using such examinations seriously, i.e., 
for more than a two or three hour examination. 


4, Have short-form or so-called objective test items (e.g. true- 
false or matching) become a minor, or major part of examining 
in one or more departments? 


An important part of the examining process, one college only; 
used in few departments, not as a major technique, 7 colleges. 
Apparently the short-form objective test has not become the com- 
mon form of testing. 


5. To what extent have outside examining influences increased 
the use of (a) visiting professors, (b) questions provided by and 
graded by professors from other colleges or out of the depart- 
ment, (c) other devices for enlarging the students’ horizon ? 


Extensive use of outside examining influences for honor students 
only, 4 colleges; some outside examining influence, 12; visiting 
professors, 7; examinations made out and graded elsewhere, 6; 
other devices, interdepartmental work, 4. This question shows 
the largest change so far indicated. Apparently a number of 
colleges are putting more attention on outside examining in- 
fluences, even if no more than before have given exclusive atten- 
tion to outside examiners. Most compromises are mere gestures. 
The expense factor in such examinations is probably not nearly 
as strong a deterrent as the fear of faculty members that their 
instruction would be thought inadequate. 


6. In spite of the convictions of the faculty, have practical con- 
siderations (e.g., the decline of endowment earnings) interfered 
seriously with (a) tutorial work, (b) the release of adequate time 
for developing good comprehensive examinations ? 

Three colleges report interference with tutorial work; two col- 
leges report interference with the release of adequate time for 
developing good comprehensive examinations. 


7. Have changes in tutorial work been more in the direction 
of (a) individualized reading with guidance, (b) group seminars, 
(ce) specialized reports or laboratory problems? 
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Colleges reporting changes in tutorial work in the direction of 
individualized reading and guidance, 4; group seminars, 4, 
specialized reports or laboratory problems, 5 


SUPPLEMENTARY COMMENTS 


Two institutions commented on the increasing necessity of pre- 
paring students for state certification examinations which corre- 
lated with the preparation for comprehensive examining. Three 
mentioned the growth of double majors, or concentrations in two 
or more fields. Several commented on the fact that very few 
failed the final comprehensive examination, primarily because the 
poor ones already had been weeded out or were advised to post- 
pone their examinations until sometime later. The requirement 
of final examinations, therefore, served as a warning that poor 
students should not continue. Perhaps the major result of this 
little survey has been to note the relative stability of the com- 
prehensive program in nearly all the colleges. Only slight 
changes have taken place. The general attitude seems to be 
favorable, but not often enthusiastic. Apparently there is very 
little interest in experimentation with different types of exami- 
nation questions or with varied forms of examining. For exan- 
ple, there was no mention of attempts to make oral examining 
more sound and reliable. Perhaps it is very much to the credit 
of the essay type of comprehensive examining that it has been 
able to maintain its significance throughout the ten years when 
so much publicity has been given to short-form objective testing. 
There was no suggestion that any of the colleges which reported 
were even considering the abandonment of the examining pro- 
gram. It appears to be a substantial part of the general college 
training and is accepted as such by professors and administrators. 
If anything like as much time could be given to the improvement 
of essay examinations as has been spent on short-form objective 
testing, considerable progress doubtless would be made. 

In the estimation of the writer, the only decided improvement 
that can be expected with respect to such examinations, would 
be in the development of certain large centers of examining for 
different college majors. For example, honors students from 
colleges in the North Central Association majoring in English 
might well be urged to take a particular examination set up by 
this association to rate outstanding students in that area who 
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might care for fellowships in the major universities or in the east. 
The same could be done for the students of other departments. 
Not only might a student receive through his rank the probability 
of fellowship standing, but he might in a sense receive a national 
award of merit, comparable to a First Class Honor at Oxford or 
Cambridge. It is conceivable that essay examinations might be 
introduced from a central examining body that would maintain 
the respect of faculty members far more effectively than objective 
test scores, which are almost forced on colleges by propaganda 
tactics. However, little progress can be expected unless college 
administrators are eager and actively interested in improving 
scholarship. In general, it appears that college administrators 
and professors still feel that ninety per cent or more of a profes- 
sor’s time should go into teaching and ten per cent or less to 
examining, that is, whatever time he has outside of research and 
college administration. In our estimation this is not likely to 
produce the best results in education. 


THE NATURE AND VALUE OF INTEGRATION COURSE; 


HAROLD C. BINKLEY 
HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, JUNIATA COLLEGE 


THE elective system, carried to its illogical conclusion, may, 

and often does result in a gross multiplication of course 
through extreme subdivision of academic subjects. It is appar. 
ent that the capital and overhead of many departments here anj 
there over the nation have been expanded far beyond the eg 
nomic need of the student consumer who supplies the only market 
for their commodities. As a result the student consumer either 
buys American literature or philosophy or economics, for ex. 
ample, in wholesale quantities through four years of intensive 
investment, or runs the risk of picking up a small parcel of stock 
in some minor issue or author, which will lie in the vault for the 
rest of his life yielding no intellectual dividends and possessing 
at best a doubtful sentimental value. 

Since teachers generally have nothing to lose by this extrave 
gant display of academic zeal—and something, I fear, to gain— 
the grief weighs only on the administration as it feels the finan 
cial pinch and on the student who suffers as a result a sort of 
intellectual bankruptcy. At a somewhat indefinite point the 
college budget reveals the vanity of small, highly specialized 
classes lavished on students who have little training toward or 
gift to assimilate the intensive analysis of such courses. And 
from the point of view of the poor client, has he not the right to 
expect a program and a rationale of investment in return for 
committing his mental guidance, at a fee, to our colleges and 
universities? To their credit, college authorities have now for 
three decades been trying by various means to formulate an 
educational philosophy and process suited to present needs. 
Mechanical devices have been inserted into the catalogues to 
secure ‘‘concentration’’ and ‘‘distribution’’ of studies. ‘‘Divi- 
sional’’ organization of study programs attempts to bring large 
fields of educational experience into focus. The ‘‘compreher- 
sive’’ examination seeks to emphasize not only for students but 
for their too single-minded teachers the delights of compreher- 
sion as distinct from acquisitive zeal. And doing their present 
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duty in a great many colleges are the field survey courses or, 
more latterly, integration courses. 

The problem of helping college students to a solid educational 
achievement deserves constant study. I shall not assume here 
that all who set out for a degree are endowed for the race; nor 
that those who lay out the course should plan it for the poor in 
mind. But it seems increasingly evident that any student is 
likely to go farther and faster when he has some notion where 
he is going. Before the days of specialization the college teacher 
was perhaps a man of more general and cosmopolitan interest 
than the academic giants of our own faculties, and he may have 
succeeded in transmitting his sense of broad values to the stu- 
dents in his classes. Today the enormous complexity of educa- 
tional programs, the maze of alternatives, the constant demand 
for special knowledge have tended to blur the cultural values of 
eollege education, or rather perhaps to distort them till at worst 
they are degraded to little more than a trade-school apprentice- 
ship. In any event, there is a wholesome concern in present edu- 
cational thought for getting a college student intelligently started 
on his higher learning. 

To this end much is being accomplished with introductory 
courses of a broad, general nature, planned to build a foundation 
for intelligent progress toward the more detailed and technical 
studies of the later college years. As yet, through the smoke of 
discussion it is hard to perceive a steady flame of purpose in 
these courses. College after college reports a period of groping 
effort to establish them. Sometimes they are organized into a 
comprehensive program covering most of the first two years. In 
other colleges a year of such studies is made to serve. Even a 
single semester seems at times to accomplish a good deal. 

The methods, too, vary greatly. In one college a large field 
is entrusted to one professor, or even sectioned among a number 
who do their best to hew to the line. In another the student is 
tossed from one teacher to another, from one department to 
another, in a confused effort to get him across a goal line. These 
methods succeed or fail largely according to the skill, breadth of 
view and comprehension of the teachers. Failure in any par- 
ticular instance does not necessarily demonstrate a weakness in 
the idea. 
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The most significant classification, however, of the introductory 
courses lies in the basic purpose defined by the terms ‘‘survey” 
and ‘‘integration.’’ The survey proposes to summarize the 
learning in a wider field of study than recognized departments 
individually include. But its methods, for all their breadth, are 
analytic and factual. It deals with learning. Its content and 
procedure are generally very similar to those of any regular 
academic course. Frequently one ‘‘subject’’ after another jis 
surveyed. Hence the student’s educational experience is in no 
way different from what it will later be as he passes on to the 
departmental courses. Since facts are the basis of this work, the 
student is held accountable at examination time for easily demon- 
strated concrete information. Doubtless this version of the sur- 
vey course is, as many instructors would protest, not complete, 
More than this is often achieved. But the frequent complaint 
in colleges where survey courses have been thought to fail, 
namely, that the strongly departmental enthusiasm of the teach- 
ers has destroyed their broad purpose, will clearly show a weak- 
ness. 

The integration course, in contrast, sets out to quite a different 
purpose. It is not yet a common one and perhaps will always 
present very great difficulties in practice. I know of no text- 
books yet that do more than indicate a well-intentioned program. 
In fact, the work in such a course is so much a matter of class- 
room management that an adequate text is to my way of thinking 
an ideal not likely to be realized. Any syllabi that I have seen 
are likewise less conspicuous for practical guidance than for 
scholarship and industry. 

One outstanding reason for the difficulty in formulating such 
a course rests in the ease with which college teachers conform to 
the ideas and methods of their own scholarly training and in 
their special delight in a narrow segment of cultural attainment. 
It is obviously hard for such minds to see the value of experience 
in the intellectual world, experience that may for the time being 
have little concrete and demonstrable relation to learning. 

In working with an integration course in the Humanities I 
have often been surprised and pleased with the readiness of stu- 
dents to observe and analyze a painting or a poem as long as they 
did not feel haunted by the immediate necessity for learning facts 
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about it. Actually much information did become embedded in 
the experience, and indirectly much information and a consider- 
able vocabulary useful for further discussion was eventually 
accumulated. But the important achievement of these students 
was in becoming aware and in many cases curious, so that for 
many whose interests lay that way an educational incentive took 
shape. And for the others there was at least a humanizing in- 
fluence to balance professional enthusiasm for other lines of 
study. 

What I have said of a course in the Humanities can be equally 
valid for an integration course in science, where the student may 
not learn a single chemical formula nor memorize the distance of 
the earth from the sun, but where he will come to understand the 
wide province of scientific investigation. He will come from 
even a short course with genuine respect for and a layman’s 
curiosity about the physical universe about him. He will begin 
to sense, though it may be outside his own aptitudes, the nature 
of the scientific mind, and will appreciate the value of a fact in 
the world of thought. Such a course, though he might go no 
further, will leave a basis of experience which cannot fail to help 
him comprehend college and life more adequately. 

Or again, if someone leads the student over a period of weeks 
or months to the threshold of those studies which seek to pene- 
trate the problems of man as a human social entity, the student 
may learn no dates and Malthus may be less than a myth, but he 
should emerge with an awakening consciousness that mankind 
has evolved through many social patterns and that others must 
follow. Man’s philosophical searching, his political, economic 
and social perplexities will certainly not be resolved, but the fact 
of their existence will have been brought to his maturing intel- 
lectual consciousness. It will be a lethargic sort of college youth 
who will not after such an introduction wish to penetrate further, 
in courses or elsewhere, into this intellectual realm. 

It is clear that in all these integration programs awareness is 
the important factor. It is not just, I believe, to condemn a 
person for choosing to remain ignorant of those things which he 
does not know exist. Anyone will set out more eagerly to scale 
a peak if he knows there is a view at the top; and time spent to 
create the incentive is hardly ever wasted. 
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Reference is here made to three courses which represent 
plausible division of the college educational program. Perhaps 
another classification, into five groups for instance, would give 
rise to an equally effective set of integrations. But whatever the 
pattern may be, its full value depends on the student’s getting a 
total and comprehensive view at the outset of his college career, 
To meet various exigencies, proposals are sure to be made to 
defer this or that part of the program, or even to waive one or 
other of the divisional integrations to suit the whim or conve. 
nience of a student. At the risk of seeming dictatorial, I think it 
is wise to insist that once a well-conceived plan of intellectual 
orientation has been developed, every student regularly matricu- 
lating into the college should be required for his own security to 
accept such guidance. 

It is possible, I believe, to argue a further advantage for an 
interim schedule of such courses when we recall the amount of 
adjustment necessary by the average high school pupil before 
he can find his groove in the new environment. Teachers in 
college are prone to neglect the difficulty inherent in passing 
from a method of learning where the teacher presides over ninety 
per cent or more of the total educational process to a new one 
where outside, independent effort is suddenly of much greater 
relative importance. In addition, there are new techniques of 
instruction ; the lecture is often a totally new experience, involv- 
ing some skill in taking notes. Naturally these items do not 
exhaust the list of embarrassing adjustments confronting college 
freshmen. And by no means can we escape the responsibility in 
beginning courses of slowly and patiently developing the impera- 
tive techniques of higher learning. Obviously the ‘‘recitation,” 
which is too often over-emphasized in the college classroom is in 
many types of course a make-shift compromise, stultifying to 
both teacher and student. In the face of this difficulty, the 
integration type of course seems particularly adapted. This is 
not because the material and method are elementary to meet the 
high school intelligence more than half way, but because the 
approach can properly be more experiential than theoretical, 
and hence provides a safer and smoother articulation between 
high school and college methods. 

The integration course, apart from its practical value as an 
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introduction to education on the higher level, has potentially at 
least as high a cultural value as any of the more common educa- 
tional approaches. In the face of growing pressure toward voca- 
tionalized training in the college, there is fortunately an increas- 
ing resolution among administrators to maintain the ideal of a 
broadly cultural foundation. For reasons too complex to develop 
here, and perhaps sufficiently obvious in any case, the prime task 
of the college is to work toward the goal of comprehensive cul- 
tural achievement at the end of four years of study. To declare 
this purpose early in a student’s career is certainly a wise pre- 
caution; and to focus the thinking of the faculty toward such 
goals will in many colleges modify and coordinate the work of 
departments which have hitherto proceeded as self-sufficient 
units. 

Objections to any program of broadly integrated study will 
continue, no doubt, to come from students who enter with their 
minds—or their parents’ minds—firmly set toward a professional 
eareer. They ‘‘know what they want.’’ In many cases, admit- 
tedly, they do; and such directional drive often produces a keen 
type of scholarship. But even though their choice, in the light 
of later years, turns out to be wise, we must do what we can to 
keep their minds from being set too early in the narrow moulds 
of specialized training. Only a few human beings are by tem- 
perament so isolated from their fellow men that they will not 
suffer in later life from narrowly intensive training in college 
and later in a graduate school. But the enthusiasms of youth 
have a way of changing direction. Most adolescent decisions, 
even when they are later confirmed in experience, are predicated 
on unstable illusions and insufficient background and experience. 
I should like to see every youth with a challenge in his eye waved 
into a neutral corner for a time at the beginning of his college 
course. It is hard to think that any valid or inevitable ‘‘call- 
ing’’ would fade; in fact, his introductions to other interests and 
his contacts with the intellectual tools of his fellow students | 
would tend to give his choice weight and substance. If, how- 
ever, as so often happens, he finds during his probation in the 
world of college courses, that other studies and attitudes, of 
which he had hitherto no knowledge, are closer to his heart, he 
has not sold himself into an intellectual bondage which may irk 
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him the rest of his life, or at very best, bring out only part of his 
talent. 

The elective system of college organization seems destined to 
continue, at least in modified forms. Those who have been advis. 
ors at registration must have been disturbed a good many times 
by the bewilderment of students in choosing courses. A young 
man wonders whether he should take a course in philosophy. 
‘“What is it like?’’ he asks. Or do we think he would care for 
geology? Why should he consider a course in music apprecia- 
tion? Our ‘‘advising’’ at times like these, even if we know the 
students’ preferences and aptitudes, is of a sort to make us a 
little ashamed of leaving him so long in ignorance about college. 
Sometimes I think the least we should do is to give the student 
who proposes to investigate higher learning a table of its con- 
tents. A small group of courses that truly integrate can, it 
would seem, serve this purpose. 





BOARDS OF TRUSTEES AND COLLEGE FACULTIES* 


WILLIAM B. MUNRO 


EpwArkp 8S. HARKNESS PROFESSOR OF HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT, 
CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


[THERE is an amusing passage in the American version of Alice 


in Wonderland, which most of you, I daresay, have never seen: 


‘*T am making up my budget,’’ said the White King. 

‘*T gee,’’? said Alice, trying to look as if she did. ‘‘And what are 
budgets?’’ 

‘¢You know midgets,’’ said the White King. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Alice, ‘‘I’ve seen pictures of them.’’ 

‘*Well, budgets are just the opposite, and they’re getting bigger 
every year!’ 


I 


Yes, they are getting bigger every year, in college as in cities, 
counties, states and nations. What people do not always realize, 
however, is that in a college the budget is the thing that fundamen- 
tally determines the course of educational policy. This stodgy 


document embodies an educational not less than a financial pro- 
gram. Its array of figures determines what shall be taught, by 
whom, and how. The direction and rate of growth in every edu- 
cational institution is conditioned on the appropriation of funds 
for expansion. Every item in the college budget, therefore, has 
its educational repercussions, as college professors well know. The 
money goes where those who hold the purse think best to put it. 
Hence one might say of the budget-making authorities that where 
their heart is, there will their treasure be also. 

Were it not for the perennial problem of balancing the budget 
there would be little difficulty in maintaining an atmosphere of all- 
pervading serenity in academic circles. Troublesome questions of 
promotion, increases in salary, new additions to the teaching staff, 
more clerical help for those who think they need it—they would 
all disappear overnight. But colleges must strive to keep their 
expenditures within their income and it is the business of the 
trustees to see that they do it. In the doing of it they must in- 


*An Address at the Autumn Meeting of the Association of Colleges and 
Universities of the Pacific Southwest, Los Angeles, November 9, 1940. 
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evitably give a flat negative to many requests which they would 
be glad to grant if the money were at hand. 

Now all this suggests that the easy and logical division of 
authority between faculty and trustees which has been proposed 
from time to time in professorial circles is neither so easy nor s0 
logical as it looks. The faculty, it is said, should have ‘‘complete 
charge of all educational matters,’’ while the trustees should as- 
sume responsibility for ‘‘the financial and business affairs’’ of the 
institution. The trouble with this facile formula is that it greatly 
over-simplifies the problem. No such clean-cut apportionment of 
functions turns out to be practicable. Every educational problem 
has financial ramifications. And by the same token there is 
scarcely any important question of college financing that does 
not have a bearing upon the educational policy of the institution, 
present or future. The two fields of jurisdiction are not separate 
and distinct ; on the contrary they overlap and interlock at almost 
every point. 

The ultimate decision on all questions of income and expendi- 
ture must necessarily rest with the trustees of an educational 
institution, for theirs is the legal responsibility ; but in view of 
the educational implications which are involved it is desirable that 
there be avenues through which faculty judgment and opinion 
can be made clear to those with whom the ultimate decisions rest. 
Faculty judgment on matters of college finance should not be 
controlling, it is true; but it should be carefully weighed along 
with the other considerations when the budget is being made. In 
many institutions there is an arrangement for doing this through 
joint committees on which both the faculty and the board of trus- 
tees are represented. 

To make a hard-and-fast division of functions between the two 
principal governing bodies of an academic community, trustees 
and faculty, is quite impossible, and in the long run any attempt 
in that direction is likely to do more harm than good. Lawyers are 
in the habit of saying that when you try to express the common 
law in terms of a statute you usually make a mess of it. There 
are some human relationships which do not lend themselves to 
description in precise terms. The rights and duties of husband 
and wife, or of parent and child, are offhand examples. They 
cannot possibly be reduced to legal phraseology, yet they are 
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understood with sufficient clarity in all harmonious households. 
They are matters of mutual understanding, with adjustments 
from time to time as the occasion demands. Surely nothing would 
be gained, and much would be lost in any attempt to formalize 
them into a code of family by-laws, set forth with the meticulous 
exactness of a wages-and-hours law. 

The relationship of those who have to do with college govern- 
ment belongs in the same category. I do not believe that the 
respective rights, responsibilities, duties and limitations of college 
trustees and college faculties can be sharply delineated as though 
one were drafting a state constitution or a city charter. College 
government is not, and ought not to be, an affair of checks and 
balances, based upon the proposition that anyone who obtains 
authority is likely to abuse it. It is a device for giving to both 
trustees and faculties the largest possible scope for the exercise 
of their initiative in a joint enterprise. The exercise of authority 
by one of these bodies is not necessarily at the expense of the 
other; on the contrary it frequently results in the enlargement of 
authority on the part of the other. 


II 


Education at all levels is a codperative affair. Without the co- 
operation of all who are engaged in it, the educational process gets 
nowhere. In colleges it requires the cooperation of students, fac- 
ulty, administrative officers, trustees and alumni. The activities 
of these various groups cannot be segregated into watertight com- 
partments. They flow over from one into the domain of the other 
and there should be no immovable barriers dividing them. As 
between trustees and faculty there are many things with reference 
to which the respective jurisdictions should not be exclusive but 
concurrent. There are functions which should be shared by both, 
rather than monopolized by either. And the sharing should not 
be a matter determined by exact formulas which apportion juris- 
dictions as a matter of right; it should develop out of mutual 
confidence and friendliness. When the attempt is made to deter- 
mine them by rule, it usually indicates a lack of this confidence. 

So when you give a college faculty complete authority over 
educational questions this does not preclude all likelihood of con- 
flict with the other authorities in college government. What col- 
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lege problems can be designated as of a strictly educational char. 
acter? One might make a long list of things which at first glance 
appear to be purely matters of educational policy but are by no 
means altogether in that category. Should instruction be given in 
large lecture courses or by the recitation method in small see. 
tions? It makes quite a difference in the cost. Should tutorial 
assistance be provided for undergraduate students? There is no 
easier way to skyrocket the expense of instruction. Should there 
be a limitation on the size of the student body? That question, 
on its face, would seem to be one for faculty determination 
because it is directly concerned with effective teaching and the 
maintenance of ed” cational standards; yet in any institution which 
depends heavily upon tuition fees it also raises an imporant ques- 
tion of collegiate finance. And the financial implications of lim- 
ited enrolment are of greater importance today than ever before 
because the income from college endowments is steadily dropping 
and one of the ways of recouping this loss is by augmenting the 
revenue from tuitions, either by increasing the size of the student 
body or by raising the fees, or both. So it cannot be fairly said 
that either faculty or trustees should have exclusive authority 
over such things. Both should have a part in deciding what is 
the best course because educational and financial considerations 
may sometimes be at variance. 

And how about the addition of new courses or new departments 
to the curriculum? The determination of such matters calls for 
the exercise of expert educational judgment, which only the 
faculty can provide; yet the expansion of the curriculum is one 
thing which certainly cannot be left to any college faculty for free 
and unrestrained decision. To pursue a policy of that sort would 
be to assure the ultimate insolvency of any institution. College 
professors, almost without exception, are educational expansion- 
ists. I have never known any department which did not believe 
itself to be the most important in the whole curriculum. And 
every professor regards his own particular field of interest, and 
his own courses, to be just about the most important in the 
department. 

It is the glory of the academic profession that this is the case, 
and no one should wish to see it otherwise. An instructor cannot 
do his work effectively unless he is brimful of enthusiasm for it, 
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and counts it the most consequential subject in the whole realm of 
human knowledge. So it hurts him to see that courses are being 
given in some neighboring institution which are not being pro- 
vided in his own, or that new instructors are being added to other 
departments and not to his. 

But the inevitable result of this expansionist enthusiasm is to 
increase the pressure which comes upon the budget from all sides. 
Every department, almost without exception, pleads annually 
with the dean and with the president for more courses, more in- 
structors, larger appropriations. I have said it before, but it will 
bear repetition, that right here is the phase of college government 
in which faculties and departments of faculties need the most 
rigorous restraint, especially in the days which are ahead of us. 
Already in many institutions the dilution of the curriculum has 
proceeded beyond all need or reason. The multiplication of 
courses, half courses, and even quarter courses has been carried to 
a point where it has reduced broad fields of human interest and 
knowledge to something that looks exactly like the little bits of 
glass in a kaleidoscope. The process has bewildered students, 
overloaded instructors, and dissipated resources which would 
better have been devoted to improvements in the quality of the 
existing instruction. 

There is hardly an institution of liberal arts in the country 
which could not profit by a considerable reduction of the number 
of formal courses in its curriculum. The student would obtain in 
his individual studies a broader and better view; the instructors 
would spend less time in the classroom ; and there would be more 
money available for the payment of salaries. Here, at any rate, 
is a field in which no faculty can well be permitted to exercise the 
power of final decision, least of all in times which are going to call 
for serious retrenchments in college expenditures. ‘‘Companies 
of scholars,’’ as President Conant of Harvard once remarked, 
‘have not made an enviable record in the matter of self-direction 
over a long period of years.”’ 


III 


Most of the friction which has occasionally arisen between the 
two principal organs of college government results from a failure 
to provide easy and diversified contacts between the two. As a 
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general rule the president of the college is virtually the sole liaison 
officer ; he carries to the trustees the judgment of the faculty and 
to the faculty he announces the actions of the trustees. Some col- 
lege presidents have been very jealous of this prerogative and have 
discouraged any approach to individual trustees by members of 
the college staff. One of my colleagues told me not long ago that 
at a certain Eastern university, from which he had come, the 
president had notified his faculty that under no circumstances 
were professors to discuss any matters of institutional policy with 
individual members of the board of trustees. 

One may be glad that such an attitude does not exist in many 
institutions ; on the other hand it can fairly be said that there are 
few colleges in which frequent and informal contacts between pro- 
fessors and trustees are actively encouraged and promoted. This 
is unfortunate because the two groups have a common interest 
and could be helpful to each other in the prevention of misunder- 
standings. Where lack of harmony has arisen it is usually be- 
cause they have not fully understood or appreciated each other’s 
point of view. I can say this with some assurance because I have 
been, for a considerable number of years, simultaneously a college 
professor and a college trustee. On a few occasions I have at- 
tended a faculty meeting and a trustee meeting on successive days, 
with the result that the differences in point of view and in pro- 
cedure have been most vividly brought home to my mind. 

Trustees as a rule are loyal, interested, shrewd, capable, but 
busy men. The time which they give to the college is taken, often 
at great personal sacrifice, from the crowded hours of their busi- 
ness and professional lives. Hence it is not surprising to find 
them impatient of details and bored by long discussions. When 
prosy reports are being read to them they let their eyelids droop, 
or stretch their legs and smother yawns. They are accustomed 
to seeing an agenda put through in businesslike fashion, one 
item after another brought up and settled deliberately, with no 
extraneous discussion or rambling debate. Recommendations 
made by one of the board’s own committees, or by the president, 
are in most cases taken on faith and approved by unanimous con- 
sent, with few elucidations given and fewer questions asked. 

College faculties, on the other hand, never take anything on 
faith or do anything by unanimous vote, at any rate almost never. 
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They accept nobody’s recommendations as a matter of course, nor 
do they hesitate to reject the reports of their own committees when- 
ever it suits them. They are relieved by a motion to lay a new 
proposition on the table and bewildered by an attempt to amend 
an amendment. Faculty discussions often drag on for hours; 
then the matter is postponed to the next meeting when everybody 
has forgotten what was said before, and it is all said over again. 
There is a world of difference between the meetings of these two 
bodies, yet the procedure in each is not so badly adapted to the 
work that has to be done. Faculties are deliberative, and trustees 
are deliberate ; so when the two work in a spirit of team-play their 
joint efforts are to the advantage of the institution which they 
serve. 
IV 


Unhappily there is often a social aloofness between faculties 
and trustees, and a closer relationship is greatly to be desired, yet 
this is by no means an easy thing to bring about. To formalize 
the contact would be to defeat its main purpose; nevertheless 
most of the proposals emanating from faculty sources have been 
aimed in that direction. Joint committees have been established 
in some institutions, and to a degree they have served a useful 
purpose. They have been particularly valuable in connection 
with the choice of a new president when an institution has had 
that problem before it. 

But when it is suggested that representatives chosen by the 
faculty should meet regularly with the trustees and exercise vot- 
ing power, there is reason to doubt the wisdom of any such pro- 
posal. ‘‘When two men ride a horse,’’ says Shakespeare, ‘‘one 
must ride behind.’’ Final responsibility cannot be divided. The 
ultimate legal authority of a board of trustees over everything 
that goes on at an institution of higher education should be 
frankly recognized. The powers of the faculty, whatever they 
may be, are delegated powers. Those powers are delegated to 
the faculty because they can be better exercised by it than by 
anyone else. But the delegation of authority cannot safely go 
beyond that point, nor can it be made with the precision which the 
phraseology of statutory law implies. In every well-adminis- 
tered institution there will be a twilight zone in which both faculty 
and trustees should be assumed to have a concurrent interest. It 
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is because of this inevitable overlapping that the need is so urgent 
for tolerance and a forgiving spirit on both sides. 

It has been said, somewhat facetiously, of the oldest college 
governing board in the United States, the Harvard board of over. 
seers (established in 1642), that the chief function of the overseers 
is to ‘‘overlook things,’’ especially to overlook the invasion of 
prerogatives by others. A wise board of trustees will not resent 
the action of a faculty in overstepping its bounds when the motives 
are good. Nor will a sensible faculty take the position that trus- 
tees must restrict themselves to purely business functions and 
should never, under any circumstances, concern themselves with 
matters of educational procedure. An enthusiastic interest in the 
college, and a loyalty to it, will at times impel both bodies to edge 
out beyond their appropriate boundaries and much is lost if such 
action causes resentment on either side. It is for this reason that 
one may seriously doubt whether any unpliant division of powers 
between the two groups is likely, in the long run, to serve a use- 
ful purpose. 

There is a maxim of Euripides which might be freely trans- 
lated by saying that ‘‘a sound tradition is better than any law.” 
That aphorism holds true in education as in government. No edu- 
cational institution ever ensured codperation, harmony, good will 
and mutual confidence between trustees and faculty by the simple 
device of framing a set of by-laws, howsoever carefully the task 
has been performed. There is no magic in a parchment delinea- 
tion of boundaries. But by the upbuilding of sound traditions, 


by developing a common law of academic intercourse the result » 


can be achieved. Greater frequency of informal contact between 
faculties and trustees, the promotion of personal acquaintance- 
ships between members of the two bodies, and the encouragement 
of both to overlook the sins and shortcomings of the other—these 
things will do more than anything else to ensure harmonious 
codperation. There are no short-cuts to academic serenity. 
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CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICA 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM OF STUDIES, COMMISSION ON 
CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES 


JAMES F. ZIMMERMAN 


CHAIRMAN, COMMISSION ON CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH LATIN- 
AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


A. Minimum program 

At the present time, a large number of the colleges of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges give but a small amount of work in 
the Latin American field. This consists usually of a course in 
Latin American History, either for one or two semesters, and a 
course in geography, or economic geography, of the Latin Ameri- 
ean countries. This is in addition, of course, to such work as may 
be given in the languages, Spanish, French, or (occasionally) 
Portuguese. 

It would be a bold undertaking, indeed, for the average college 
with a staff not trained in Latin American history and institutions 
to go very much beyond this minimum program except very 
slowly and with the addition of qualified staff members. The 
divergences between the Latin American countries and the 
United States in their political and social outlook, and among 
the many Latin American nations themselves, are very great, and 
it is strongly to be urged that any institution consider thoroughly 
its Latin American resources before embarking on an expanded 
program of study in this field, and that such expansion be taken 
“in stride.’’ Institutions desirous of increasing their offerings 
might use the following special curricula as a guide, in the light 
of their own staff and library resources. 


B. Suggested special four-year curricula in Cultural Relations 
with Latin America 
Institutions with adequate personnel and library resources 
may wish to establish special curricula for a thorough training 
in the Latin American field. Since the needs and desires of 
various colleges and universities may differ, the following cur- 
ricula are suggested. No institution may want to follow them in 
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toto, but they may be used as working models which have 
already been found practicable. 

In the graduate field, each institution will undoubtedly arrange 
its own program, depending on its field of concentration. 


1. EMPHASIS ON HISPANIC LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
First Semester Second Semester 


Freshman Year 








English Composition .....c:ccccccvccu 3 English Composition .........0....0 3 
Spanish Language ....ccccccccccsceeeenen 3 Spanish Language 00cm 3 
Mathematics or Science .................. 3-4 Mathematics or Science ............ 3+4 
Orientation oF elective .0...ccccccccn 2 Elective 2-3 
Physical Education .......cccccccscesceseee 1 Physical Education .......cccccccocnun 1 


History of Western Civilization 3 


History of Western Civilization 3 


Sophomore Year 


Spanish Language or Literature 3-5 











Spanish Language or Literature 3-5 











Introduction to Economics ............ 3 Introduction to Economics ......... 3 
Introduction to Government ....... 3 Introduction to Government ....... 3 
English Lit. (Intro. or Survey) 3 English Lit. (Intro. or Survey) 3 
History of the Americas ................ 3 History of the Americas ............... 3 
Physical Education 0... 1 Physical Education ......................... 1 
Junior Year 
Spanish Language ......cccccccscscncsssene 2-3 «= Spanish Language .........ccccccccccnnnn 23 
Intro. to Spanish or Span. Am. Intro. to Spanish or Span. Am. 
Lit. 3 Lit. 3 
History of Latin America ......... 3 History of Latin America ......... 3 
International Relations ................... 3 International Relations .................. 3 
Latin Am. Economics (Foreign Cultural Geography of Latin 
Trade) 3 Am. 3 
Senior Year 
Spanish Lamguage .....ccccccccccscesnesneen 2-3 = Spamish Lamguage ........cccccccccecnnrne 2-3 
Spanish and/or Span. Am. Lit..... 3-6 Spanish and/or Span, Am. Lit... 3-6 
Tintermatiomal Law icccccccccccscssssssssssssscssseee 2 Intermatiomal LAW ..0.......cccccccccccccsrcscssson 2 
Electives 5-9 Electives 5-9 
Note 


1. Portuguese might be offered as a substitute for one or more Spanish 
courses, or as an elective. 

2. The amount of Spanish Language and Literature which should be taken 
will depend somewhat on what preparation the student has on entrance to 
coilege and on his talents and interests. 

3. Flexibility in the above program can be achieved by correlating the 
program with the courses offered in any one year. 
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4, An oral and written proficiency examination in Spanish might be 
required of the major in this field in addition to regular course requirements. 


2. EMPHASIS ON HISTORY AND SPANISH 
First Semester Second Semester 


Freshman Year 
Freshman Composition Freshman Composition 
Spanish Language Spanish Language 
History of Western Civilization History of Western Civilization 
Mathematics or Science Mathematics or Science 
Orientation or elective ae Orientation or elective 
Physical Education Physical Education 


Sophomore Year 


English Lit. (Intro. or Survey) 3 English Lit. (Intro. or Survey) 
History of the Americas History of the Americas 
Spanish Language or Literature 3 Spanish Language or Literature 
Mathematics or Science Elective 
Introduction to Economics Introduction to Economics 
Physical Education Physical Education 





Junior Year 


Hispanic American History, to Hispanic American History, to 
1825 
Anthropology: the American In- Anthropology: the American In- 
dian dian 
History of Spain and Portugal... History of Spain and Portugal 
Archaeology of South America... Archaeology of Mexico, Central 
America, and Caribbean coun- 
tries 
Spanish-American Literature ..... Latin American Economics 
(Foreign Trade) 

















Senior Year 
History of Mexico, Central History of Mexico, Central 
America, and Caribbean coun- America, and Caribbean coun- 
tries tries 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and 
neighboring countries, since neighboring countries, since 
1825 1825 
Latin American Diplomacy Latin American Government 
Spanish Spanish 
Elective Elective 


Note 
1. Portuguese might be offered as a substitue for some of the Spanish 


courses, or as an elective. 
2. Related courses in language, literature, economics, government, or 
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sociology might be substituted, depending on the needs of the student and the 
offerings of the college. 


3. EMPHASIS ON GOVERNMENT AND SPANISH 








First Semester Second Semester 
Freshman Year 

Freshman Composition 000.0000 3 Freshman Composition .................... 3 
Spanish Language ...0....ccccccc scone 3 Spamish Language ....00...ccccccccecmuun 3 

Government, Introductory Government, Introductory 
Course 3 Course 3 
Mathematics or Science ...........00... 3-4 Mathematics or Science ................. 344 
Orientation or elective ........ccceo 2 Orientation or elective 0... ccm 2 
Physical Education .........ccccccc 1 Physical Education 2.000... 1 


Sophomore Year 
English Language or Literature 3 English Lang. or Lit. or elective 3 



































History of the Americas ................ 3 History of the Americas ............. 3 
Govt. and Politics of the U. S...... 3 Govt. and Politics of the U.S... 3 
Introduction to Economics .......... 3 Introduction to Economics ......... 3 
Spanish or Spanish-Am. Litera- Spanish or Spanish-Am. Litera- 
ture 3 ture 3 
Physical Education ..0.....0:cccccecom 1 = Physical Education ........cccccccseu 1 
Junior Year 
International Relations .................. 3 — Intermational Law ..00.....cccccccsecesnun 3 
Public Administration 0.0... 3 = Elective 3 
Political Theory 3 Political Theory 3 
History of Latin America ............. 3 History of Latin America 3 
Spamish OF lective ........cccecccssserssnsseen 3 Spanish or elective ecco 3 
Senior Year 
Latin American Diplomacy ........... 3 Latin American Government ..... 3 
History of A.B.C. Powers or History of A.B.C. Powers or 
elective 3 elective 3 
Constitutional Law 000... cccccscsssse 3 Latin American Economics, For- 
eign Trade 3 
Spamish OF Elective ......cccccrscrssersncerneeen 3 Spanish or elective ........cccccccmemnenene 3 
Cultural Geography of Old Cultural Geography of Latin 
World 3 America 3 
Note 


The above curriculum is designed to prepare the student for participation 
in Latin American diplomatic, consular, and commercial relations. 

If the student contemplates a consular-service career, courses in commercial 
law, corporate accounting, public finance, and maritime law, in addition to the 
courses outlined, should be included. When a business career is the objective, 
there should be included courses in accounting, commercial law, statistics, 


money and banking. 
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BOOKS ABOUT LATIN AMERICA FOR COLLEGE 
LIBRARIES 


A LIST OF 300 BOOKS IN ENGLISH 
Compiled by 


RODOLFO O. RIVERA 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT, AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE ON 
LIBRARY COOPERATION WITH LATIN AMERICA 


This list has been compiled at the request of the Commission on 
Cultural Relations with Latin-American Countries of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges. The request made at the meeting 
held at the Department of State, November 1, 1940, was for a 
list of three hundred books in the English language about Latin 
America to serve as a suggestive guide for college librarians in- 
terested in purchasing material to satisfy the demands of teachers 
and students interested in the other nations of the New World, 
where mainly Spanish and Portuguese are spoken. 

No attempt has been made to classify these titles. There are 
serious books which represent the product of scholarly research 
while others are the result of two or three weeks’ travel in Latin 
America. Both kinds have been included in the belief that they 
may be used for outside reading and reference connected with 
courses dealing with those nations. All books listed are in Eng- 
lish although some are translations from other languages. Some 
fiction, travel books and others of miscellaneous types have been 
included, because they give background or offer side lights which 
are believed to be helpful to the student. 

No pretense is made at completeness nor does the list cover any 
particular phase of Latin-American studies. It is aimed at pro- 
viding material of a general type to be used as an aid to the teach- 
ing of undergraduate courses. The large library with any sort 
of Latin-American collection will find it superfluous, but it may 
be of some use to the smaller colleges with limited resources where 
no particular attention has been paid in the past to the develop- 
ment of the library along these lines. 

In selecting these titles special emphasis has been laid on the 
more recent output. First, because such works should be more 
up-to-date in the information given and, second, because they 
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may be easier to obtain in the market. Some older books, how- 
ever, have been included because of their importance in the field. 
One example of this type of book is E. G. Bourne, Spain in 
America. It is hoped that most of these titles will be available, 
although some may be out of print either because they were issued 
in small editions or they have sold rapidly due to the recent 
demand for books on Latin America. 

No attempt has been made to be critical, although most of the 
books listed have received favorable reviews in the standard re- 
viewing media. The compiler of the list is, however, very far 
from endorsing the views advanced therein and is well aware of 
the inaccuracies contained in some of them. 

There are two other lists which may be helpful to librarians 
and to classroom teachers and, therefore, are mentioned here: 

Latin American Backgrounds—A Bibliography of 497 Refer- 
ences. Compiled by the Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association of the U. S. (Washington, October, 1940. 74 
pages, mimeographed. Price 25 cents.) 

Selected List of Books (in English) on Latin America. Biblio- 
graphic Series No. 4, issued by the Pan American Union for free 
distribution. 


Adamic, Louis. House in Antigua; a restoration. N. Y., Harper, 1937. 
300p. plates. $3.00. 

Aikman, Duncan. *All-American front. N. Y., Doubleday, 1940. 344p. 
maps. $3.00. 

Alfaro, R. J. Commentary on Pan American problems. Cambridge, Har- 
vard university press, 1938. 98p. pa. .50¢. 

Allen, H. J. Venezuela; a democracy. N. Y., Doubleday, 1940. 289p. 
illus., map. $3.50. 

Alvarez, Alejandro. *Monroe doctrine. N. Y., Oxford, 1924. 573p. $3.00. 

Angell, Hildegarde. Simén Bolivar, South American liberator. N. Y., Nor- 
ton, 1930. 296p. $3.00. 

Austin, Jean. Mexico in your pocket. N. Y., Doubleday, 1937. 140p. illus., 
maps. $2.50. 

Azuela, Mariano. Marcela; a Mexican love story. Tr. by Anita Brenner. 
N. Y., Farrar, 1932. 244p. $2.00. 

Under dogs. Tr. by Enrique Munguia, Jr. N, Y., Brentano, 1929. 

225p. illus. $2.50. 

Bancroft, H. H. History of Central America (1501-1887). 3 vols. (Vol. 


* [Books preceded by an asterisk are fundamental and would form a basic 
library for schools with little money.—Editor. ] 
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1-3 of his History of the Pacific States of North America.) San Fran- 
cisco, Bancroft, 1882-87. 

Barrett, W. E. Woman on horseback; the biography of Francisco Lépez and 
Eliza Lynch. N. Y., Stokes, 1938. 360p. $3.00. 

Barretto, Larry. Bright Mexico. N, Y., Farrar, 1935. 236p. illus. $1.00. 

Beals, Carleton. *America south. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1937. 559p. 
$3.50. 

——. Banana gold. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1932. 367p. illus. $3.00. 

——. *Coming struggle for Latin America. 2d ed., enl. Philadelphia, 
Lippincott, 1939. 442p. maps. $3.00. 

——. Crime of Cuba. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1934. 467p. illus. 
$3.09. 

——. Fire on the Andes. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1934. 482p. illus. 
$3.00. 

——. *Mexican maze; illus. by Diego Rivera. Pop. ed. Philadelphia, 
Lippincott, 1933. 370p. $1.00. 

——. Mexico; an interpretation. N. Y., Viking, 1923. 280p. $2.50. 

——. Porfirio Diaz, dictator of Mexico. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1932. 
463p. illus. $5.00. 

Beebe, C. W. Galfipagos, world’s end. N. Y., Putnam, 1924, 443p. illus., 
maps. $5.00. 

Belaunde, V. A. *Bolivar and the political thought of the Spanish American 
revolution. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins press, 1938. 451p. $3.50. 

Bemelmans, Ludwig. The donkey inside. N. Y., Viking, 1941. 224p. 
$3.00. 

Bennett, W. C., and Zingg, R. M. Tarahumara; an Indian tribe of northern 
Mexico. Chicago, University of Chicago press, 1935. 412p. illus. $4.00. 

Berle, Jr., A. A. New directions in the new world. N. Y., Harper, 1940. 
14lp. $2.00. 

Bierstadt, E. H., ed. Three plays of the Argentine. N. Y., Duffield, 1920. 
147p. $2.00. 

Bingham, Hiram. Inca land. Boston, Houghton, 1922. 365p. illus. $5.00. 

Blackwell, Alice Stone, tr. Some Spanish-American poets. Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania, 1937. 559p. $1.50. 

Blakeslee, G. H., ed. Mexico and the Caribbean. N. Y., Stechert, 1920. 
363p. $4.00. 

Blom, F. F. Conquest of Yucatan. Boston, Houghton, 1936. 238p. illus., 
maps. $3.50. 

Bolton, H. E. *Rim of Christendom; a biography of Eusebio Francisco 
Kino, Pacific coast pioneer. N. Y., Macmillan, 1936. 644p. illus., maps. 
$5.00. 

Born, Esther. New architecture in Mexico. N. Y., Architectural record, 
1937. 159p. illus., maps. $3.50. 

Bourne, E.G. *Spain in America, 1450-1580. N. Y., Harper, 1904. 350p. 
illus., maps. $2.25. 

Bowman, Isaiah. Andes of southern Peru. N. Y., American geographical 
society, 1916. 336p. illus., maps. $3.50. 
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Desert trails of Atacama. N. Y., American geographical society, 
1924. 362p. illus., maps. $5.00. 

Braden, C. 8. Religious aspects of the conquest of Mexico. Durham, Duk 
university press, 1930. 344p. illus. $3.50. 

Brenner, Anita. Idols behind altars. New ed. N. Y., Harcourt, 1935, 
359p. illus. $3.00. 

Brown, Cora, Rose and Bob. South American cook book; including Centra 
America, Mexico, and the West Indies. N. Y., Doubleday, 1939. 38, 
$2.50. 

Burbank, Addison. Guatemala profile. N. Y., Coward-McCann, 1939. 296p, 
illus., map. $3.50. 

Burt, Elinor. Olla podrida; piquant Spanish dishes from the old clay pot, 
Caldwell, Idaho, Caxton printers, 1938. 277p. $3.00. 

Caldwell, R. G. Lépez expeditions to Cuba, 1848-1851. Princeton, Princ. 
ton university press, 1915. 138p. $1.25; pa. .75¢. 

Calleott, W. H. Liberalism in Mexico, 1857-1929. Stanford university, 
Calif., Stanford university press, 1931. 410p. illus. $5.00. 

. Santa Anna; the story of an enigma who once was Mexico. Nor. 
man, University of Oklahoma press, 1936. 391p. illus. $3.00. 

Carnegie Institution uf Washington. Contributions to American archaeology, 
Washington, D. C., Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1932-37. 4r, 
v.1, $5.00; v.2, $8.50; v.3, $3.25; v.4, $5.00. 

Carr, K. C. South American primer. N. Y., Reynal, 1939. 208p. illus, 
maps. $1.75. 

Case, L. M., ed. French opinion on the U. 8. and Mexico, 1860-1867. N.Y, 
Appleton-Century, 1936. 452p. map. $7.00. 

Castillo, Carlos. Mexico; ed. and illus. by Burton Holmes. Chicago, Wheeler, 
1939. 440p. maps. $1.60. 

Chapman, C. E. “*Colonial Hispanic America: a history [and] Republica 
Hispanic America; a history. 2v. in 1. N. Y., Macmillan, 1938. 405, 
463p. illus., maps. $4.00. 

History of the Cuban republic. N. Y., Macmillan, 1927. 6885p. 








$5.00. 
Chase, Stuart, and Tyler, Marian. *Mexico; a study of two Americas; illu. 


by Diego Rivera. N. Y., Macmillan, 1937. 338p. $1.00. 


Chavez, Carlos. Toward a new music. Tr. by Herbert Weinstock. N. Y,— 


Norton, 1937. 180p. illus. $2.00. 

Childs, Herbert. El Jimmy, outlaw of Patagonia. Philadelphia, Lippir 
cott, 1936. 399p. illus., map. $3.00. 

Clark, 8. A. East coast of South America, with Sydney A. Clark; how t 
get the most out of your trip to Brazil, Uruguay, Paraguay, and Arger 
tine. N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 1940. 315p. plates, maps. $3.00. 

Clark, V. 8., and others. Porto Rico and its problems. Washington, D. C, 
Brookings institution, 1930. 707p. illus. $5.00. 

Clavijero, F. J. History of (Lower) California. Tr. from the Italian ly 
8. E. Lake and A. A. Gray. Stanford university, Calif., Stanford uit 
versity press, 1938. 413p. maps. $4.00. 
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Cleven, N. Andrew. Readings in Hispanic American history. N. Y., Ginn, 
1927. 791p. $3.60. 

Clinton, D. J. (Thomas Rourke, pseud.). Gdémez, tyrant of the Andes. N. Y., 
Morrow, 1936. 320p. plates, map. $3.50. 

——. Man of glory, Simén Bolivar. N. Y., Morrow, 1939. 385p. illus., 
map. $3.50. 

Coester, A. L. *Literary history of Spanish America, 2d ed. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1928. 522p. $3.00. 

Corti, E. C. Maximilian and Charlotte of Mexico. Tr. by C. A. Phillips. 
Qv. N. Y., Knopf, 1929. 976p. illus. $5.00. 

Courlander, Harold. Haiti singing. Chapel Hill, University of North Caro- 
lina press, 1939. 273p. plates, map. $3.50. 

Cox, I. J. Nicaragua and the United States, 1909-1927. Boston, World 
peace foundation, 1927. 703-887p. $1.25; pa. .30¢ (Pamphlets, v.10, 
no.7). 

Craig, G. D., comp. and tr. “Modernist trend in Spanish American poetry. 
Berkeley, University of California press, 1934. 347p. $4.00. 

Cutright, P.R. Great naturalists explore South America. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1940. 340p. illus., map. $3.50. 

Dawson, Daniel. Mexican adventure. London, Bell, 1935. 433p. 16s. 

Dennis, W. J. Tacna and Arica; an account of the Chile-Peru boundary 
dispute. New Haven, Yale university press, 1931. 332p. illus. $4.00. 

Diaz del Castillo, Bernal. True history of the conquest of Mexico; tr. by 
Maurice Keatinge. lv. ed. N. Y., McBride, 1939. 562p. illus., maps. 
$3.75. 

Diez de Medina, Rail. (Gaston Nerval, pseud.) *Autopsy of the Monroe 
doctrine; the strange story of inter-American relations. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1934. 357p. $3.50. 

Ditmars, R. L. Forest of adventure. N. Y., Macmillan, 1933. 258p. plates. 
$2.50. 

Dobie, J. F. Apache gold and Yaqui silver. Boston, Little, Brown, 1939. 
366p. illus. $3.50. 

Dombrowski, Katharina von. Land of women. Boston, Little, 1935. 416p. 
$2.50. 

Dunn, F. 8. Diplomatic protection of Americans in Mexico, N. Y., Colum- 
bia university press, 1933. 439p. $5.00. 

Dunn, H. H. Crimson jester, Zapata of Mexico. N. Y., McBride, 1933. 
304p. illus. $3.00. 

DuVal, Miles P. Cadiz to Cathay. Stanford University, Calif., Stanford 
university press, 1940. 554p. $5.00. 

Early, Eleanor. Lands of delight; a cruise book to northern South America 
and the Caribbean. Boston, Houghton, 1939. 214p. illus. $2.00. 

Eder, P. J. *Colombia. N. Y., Scribner, 1913. 312p. illus., maps. $4.50. 
(South American series.) 

Enock, C. R. *Republics of Central and South America. Rev. ed. N. Y., 
Scribner, 1922. 544p. illus., maps. $4.50. 

Evans, H. C., Jr. Chile and its relations with the United States. Durham, 
Duke university press, 1927. 243p. $2.50. 
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Farson, Negley. Transgressor in the tropics. N. Y., Harcourt, 1938. 305p, 
map. $2.50. 

Fergusson, Erna. Fiesta in Mexico. N. Y., Knopf, 1934. 267p. illg 
$3.00. 





Guatemala. N. Y., Knopf, 1937. 320p. illus., map. $3.00. 

*Venezuela. N. Y., Knopf, 1939. 346p. illus., maps. $3.00. 

Fierro Blanco, Antonio de. Journey of the flame. Tr. by Walter de Steiguer, 
Boston, Houghton, 1933. 295p. illus., map. $3.00. 

Rico, bandit and dictator. Boston, Houghton, 1934. 195p. illus, 








$2.00. 

Fiske, John. The discovery of America, with some account of ancient 
America and the Spanish conquest. 2 vols. N. Y., Houghton Mifflin, 
1892. 

Fitzgibbon, R. H. Cuba and the United States, 1900-1935. Menasha, Wise, 
Banta, 1935. 31lp. $3.00. 

Fleming, Peter. Brazilian adventure. N. Y., Grosset, 1937. 412p. illus, 
maps. $1.25. 

Ford, G. 8., ed. Dictatorship in the modern world. 2d ed. rev. and enl 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota press, 1939. 362p. $3.50; text ed. 
$2.75. 

Foreign policy association. Commission on Cuban affairs. Problems of the 
new Cuba. N. Y., The association, 1935. 523p. maps. $3.00. 

Franck, H. A. *Tramping through Mexico, Guatemala and Honduras. new 
ed. N. Y., Appleton-Century, 1934. 378p. illus., map. $3.00. 

, and Lanks, H.C. Pan American highway, from the Rio Grande to 
the Canal Zone. N. Y., Appleton-Century, 1940. 259p. illus. $5.00, 

Freeman, L. R. Discovering South America. Reprint ed. N. Y., Blue 
ribbon books, 1940. 360p. plates, map. $1.39. 

Gallegos, Rémulo. Dofia Barbara. Tr. by Robert Malloy. N. Y., P. Smith, 
1931. 440p. $2.50. 

Garcia Calderén, Francisco. *Latin America, its rise and progress. Tr. by 
Bernard Miall. N. Y., Scribner, 1913. 406p. illus., map. $4.50. 
Gibson, Hugh. Rio. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1937. 263p. illus, 

map. $3.50. , 

Gill, Tom. Tropical forests of the Caribbean. Washington, D. C., McLach- 
len, 1931. 317p. illus., maps. $5.00. 

Goetz, Delia, and Fry, Varian. Good neighbors; a story of the two Ameri- 
cas. N. Y., Foreign policy association, 1939. 96p. maps, diagrs. 25¢. 
(Headline books no. 17.) 

Goertz, Arthémise. South of the border. N. Y., Macmillan, 1940. 507p. 
$3.00, 

Goldberg, Isaac. *Brazilian literature. N. Y., Knopf, 1922. 303p. $3.00. 

. *Studies in Spanish-American literature. N. Y., Brentano, 1920. 
377p. $2.50. 

Graham, R. B. C. Conquest of New Granada. Boston, Houghton, 1922. 
272p. illus., maps. $4.00. 

José Antonio Péez. Philadelphia, Macrae Smith Co., 1929. 328p. 











illus. $5.00. 
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——. Portrait of a dictator, Francisco Solano Lépez. London, Heine- 
mann, 1935. 283p. illus. 5s. 

Greenlee, W. B., tr. and ed. Voyage of Pedro Alvares Cabral to Brazil and 
India, from contemporary documents and narratives. London, Quaritch, 
1938. 228p. plates, maps. 25s. (Hakluyt society. Works. 2d ser. 
no. 81). 

Griffin, C. C., ed. *Concerning Latin American culture. N. Y., Columbia 
university press, 1940. 234p. $2.00. 

——. U.S. and the disruption of the Spanish empire, 1810-22. N. Y., 
Columbia university press, 1937. 315p. $3.75. 

Gruening, E. H. *Mexico and its heritage. Cheaper ed. N. Y., Appleton- 
Century, 1931. 747p. illus., map. $5.00. 

Guggenheim, H. F. United States and Cuba. N. Y., Macmillan, 1934. 
268p. $2.50. 

Giiiraldes, Ricardo. *Don Segundo Sombra. Tr. by Harriet de Onis. N. Y., 
Farrar, 1935. 270p. illus. $2.50. 

Guzmin, M. L. *Eagle and the serpent. Tr. by Harriet de Onis. N. Y., 
Knopf, 1930. 360p. $2.50. 

Haas, W. H., ed. American empire; a study of the outlying territories of 
the United States. Chicago, University of Chicago press, 1940. 408p. 
illus., plates, maps. $4.00. 

Hager, Alice Rogers. Wings over the Americas. N. Y., Macmillan, 1940. 
162p. $2.50. 

Hague, Eleanor. Latin American music, past and present. Santa Ana, 
Calif., Fine arts press, 1934. 98p. illus. $3.50. 

Hambloch, Ernest. His majesty the president of Brazil; a study of consti- 
tutional Brazil. N. Y., Dutton, 1936. 252p. illus., map. $3.00. 

Hamilton, E.J. *American treasure and the price revolution in Spain, 1501— 
1650. Cambridge, Harvard university press, 1934. 428p. illus. $4.50. 

Hanke, Lewis. First social experiments in America; a study in the develop- 
ment of Spanish Indian policy in the sixteenth century. Cambridge, 
Harvard university press, 1935. 99p. $1.00. 

, ed. Handbook of Latin American studies; a guide to the material 

published in 1935 on anthropology, archeology, economics, geography, 

history, law, and literature. Cambridge, Harvard university press, 1936. 











250p. $3.00. 
A guide to the material published in 1936 .. . 1937. 515p. $4.00. 
A guide to the material published in 1937 . . . 1938. 635p. $4.00. 


, and d’Eca Raul. A guide te the material published in 1938... 

1939. 468p. $4.00. 

, and Miron Burgin. A guide to the material published in 1939... 
1940. First three volumes are out of print. 

Hanson, E. P. Journey to Manaos. N, Y., Reynal, 1938. 342p. maps. 


$3.00. 

Hanson, 8S. G. Argentine meat and the British market. Stanford Univer- 
sity, Calif., Stanford university press, 1938. 294p. $3.50. 

Utopia in Uruguay. N. Y., Oxford university press, 1938. 262p. 











$3.50. 
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Harding, Bertita. Phantom crown; the story of Maximilian and Carlota of 
Mexico. N. Y., Blue ribbon books, 1939. 381p. illus. $1.00. 

Haring, C. H. *South America looks at the United States. N. Y., Mae- 
millan, 1928. 243p. $2.50. 

*South American progress. Cambridge, Harvard university press, 
1934. 240p. $2.50. 

Hasbrouck, Alfred. Foreign legionaries in the liberation of Spanish South 
America. N, Y., Columbia university press, 1928. 470p. $6.75. 

Henao, J. M., and Arrubla, Gerardo. ‘*History of Colombia, tr. and ed. by 
J. F. Rippy. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina press, 1938, 
578p. maps. $5.00. 

Henius, Frank. Latin American trade. N. Y., Harper, 1941. 143p. $2.00. 

Hernandez, José. *Gaucho, Martin Fierro ... rendered into English verse 
by Walter Owen. N. Y., Farrar, 1936. 326p. illus. $3.00. 

Herring, H. C., and Weinstock, Herbert, eds. Renascent Mexico. N. Y., 
Covici, 1935. 322p. $2.50. 

Herskovits, M. J. Life in a Haitian valley. N. Y., Knopf, 1937. 350p. 
plates. $3.25. 

Hewett, E. L. *Ancient Andean life. Indianapolis, Bobbs, 1939. 336p. 
illus., map. $4.00. 

*Ancient life in Mexico and Central America. Indianapolis, Bobbs, 
1936. 364p. plates, maps. $4.00. 

Hill, H. C. Roosevelt and the Caribbean. Chicago, University of Chicago 
press, 1927. 232p. $2.50. 

Hill, L. F. Diplomatic relations between the United States and Brazil. 
Durham, Duke university press, 1932. 322p. $3.50. 

Hill, R. R. Fiscal intervention in Nicaragua. Washington, D. C., The 
Author, 1933. 117p. $1.55. 

Holdridge, Desmond. Feudalisland. N. Y., Harcourt, 1939. 242p. plates, 
map. $2.50. 

Hostos, A. J. de. Industrial applications of Indian decorative motifs of 
Puerto Rico. Designs by Matilde Pérez de Silva. Text by A. de Hostos. 
Tr. by I. M. de Gallardo. Philadelphia, Winston, 1939. 55p. plates. 

Hudson, W. H. Green mansions. N. Y., Sun dial, 1938. 350p. $.89. 

. Idle days in Patagonia. N. Y., Dutton, 1923. 237p. illus. $2.00. 

. Naturalist in La Plata. 6th ed. N. Y., Dutton, 1922. 394p. 

illus. $3.00. 

Purple land. N. Y., Grosset, 1937. 260p. $.69. 

South American romances. London, Duckworth, 1930. 823p. 8s 6d. 

Hughes, C. E. Our relations to the nations of the western hemisphere. 
Princeton, Princeton university press, 1928. 130p. $1.75. 

Hull, Cordell. Addresses and statements in connection with his trip to 
South America 1933-1934. Washington, D. C., Government printing 
office, 1935. 103p. (U.S. Dept. of state. Publication, no. 694.) 

Hunt, R. J. Livingstone of South America; the life and adventures of W. 
Barbrooke Grubb among the wild tribes of the Gran Chaco in Paraguay, 
Bolivia, Argentina, the Falkland Islands, and Tierra del Fuego. Phila- 
delphia, Lippincott, 1933. 347p. illus., maps. $3.50. 
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Inman, 8.G. *Latin America, its place in world life. Chicago, Willet, 1937. 
462p. $3.75. 

Ireland, Gordon. Boundaries, possessions, and conflicts in South America. 
Cambridge, Harvard university press, 1938. 345p. maps. $4.50. 

Jackson, J. H. Mexican interlude. New rev. ed. N. Y., Grosset, 1940. 
246p. plates, map. $1.00. 

Jacobsen, J. V. Educational foundations of the Jesuits in sixteenth-century 
New Spain. Berkeley, University of California press, 1938. 292p. maps. 
$3.00. 

James, H. G. Brazil after a century of independence. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1925. 587p. illus, maps. $4.00. 

——. Constitutional system of Brazil. Washington, D. C., Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington, 1923. 270p. $2.50. (Publication, no. 334.) 

Jane, L. C., ed. Selected documents illustrating the four voyages of Colum- 
bus. v.1-2. London, Quaritch, 1930-33. 188, 164p. maps. £ 1/11/6 
each. (Hakluyt society. Second series, no. 65, 70.) 

Jarvis, J. A. Brief history of the Virgin Islands. St. Thomas, V. I., Art 
shop, 1938. 258p. illus., map. $3.00. 

Jenks, L. H. Our Cuban colony, a study in sugar. N. Y., Vanguard, 1928. 
341p. illus. $1.00. 

Jennings, J. E. Our American tropics. N. Y., Crowell, 1938. 265p. $2.50. 

Jones, C. L. *Caribbean since 1900. N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 1936. 6511p. 
map. $5.00; to schools, $4.00. 

Costa Rica and civilization in the Caribbean. (University of Wis- 

consin studies in social science and history, no. 23.) Madison, University 

of Wisconsin, 1935. 172p. map. pa. $1.50. 

*Guatemala, past and present. Minneapolis, University of Minne- 

sota press, 1940. 420p. maps. $5.00. 

Mexico and its reconstruction. N.Y., Appleton, 1921. 330p. $3.50. 

Keiser, M. E. God returns to the Vuelta Abajo, a tale of the Cuban vega. 
N. Y., Wm. R. Scott, 1936. 148p. illus. $2.50. 

Kelly, J. E. Pedro de Alvarado, conquistador. Princeton, Princeton uni- 
versity press, 1932. 279p. illus. $3.50. 

Kelsey, Vera, and Osborne, L. de J. Four keys to Guatemala. N. Y., Funk, 
1939. 332p. illus., maps. $3.00. 

Kelsey, Vera. Seven keys to Brazil. N. Y., Funk & Wagnalls, 1940. $3.00. 

Kepner, C. D. Social aspects of the banana industry. N. Y., Columbia 
university press, 1936. 230p. map. $3.00. 

Kirkpatrick, F. A. History of the Argentine Republic. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1931. 255p. maps. $5.00. 

——. “Latin America, a brief history. N. Y., Macmillan, 1939. 456p. 
illus., maps. $3.75; school ed., $2.80. 

Spanish conquistadores. N. Y., Macmillan, 1934. 367p. maps. 














$5.00. 
Kluckhohn, F. L. Mexican challenge. N. Y., Doubleday, 1939. 296p. $2.50. 
Knight, M. M. Americans in Santo Domingo. N. Y., Vanguard, 1928. 
189p. $1.00. 
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Koebel, W.H. Paraguay. N. Y., Scribner, 1917. 348p. illus., map. $4.50, 

LaVarre, W.J. Southward ho! A treasure hunter in South America. N, % 
Doubleday, 1940. 301p. illus. $3.00. 

Lawrence, A. W. and Young, Jean. Narratives of the discovery of America, 
N. Y., J. Cape and H. Smith, 1931. 300p. $2.50. 

Leavitt, 8. E. Hispano-American literature in the United States: a bibii- 
ography of translations and criticism. Cambridge, Harvard university 
press, 1932. 54p. pa. 75¢. 

Leff, David. Uncle Sam’s Pacific islets. Stanford University, Calif., Stan. 
ford university press, 1940. 7lp. $1.00. 

Lemos, P. J. Mexico; arts and crafts. Worcester, Mass., Davis press, 1935, 
17 pl. pa. in portfolio. $1.00. 

Leonard, I, A. Don Carlos Sigiienza y Géngora. Berkeley, University of 
California press, 1929. 287p. pa. $3.50. (Publications in history, 
v.18.) 





Romances of chivalry in the Spanish Indies. Berkeley, University 
of California press, 1933. 372p. pa. $1.00. (Publications in modem 
philology, v.16, no.3.) 

Levene, Ricardo. *History of Argentina. Tr. by W. S. Robertson. Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina press, 1937. 565p. illus., maps. $4.00, 

Lockmiller, D. A. Magoon in Cuba; a history of the second intervention, 
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The following is a supplemental list of books which include 
additions proposed by various members of the Commission op 
Cultural Relations with Latin-American Countries. It will be 
noted that some of these additional books refer more particularly 
to the southern and southwestern areas of the United States. A 
few of the others proposed would be of more interest to advanced 
or graduate students. The Commission proposes to make further 
investigations during the coming year and publish a revised list 
a year hence—EDITOR. 
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$2.00. 

Ford, Lawrence C. The triangular struggle for Spanish Pensacola, 1689- 
1739. Washington, The Catholic university of America press, 1939. 
175p. $2.00. 

Forrest, Earle R. Missions and pueblos of the old Southwest. Glendale, 
California, Arthur H. Clark Co., 1929. 386p. $6.00. 

Geiger, Maynard. The Franciscan conquest of Florida, 1573-1618. Wash- 
ington, The Catholic university of America press, 1937. 319p. $1.25. 
Hammond, George P. Don Juan de Ofiate and the founding of New Mexico. 

Santa Fe, N. M., Historical Society of N. M. 1927. 228p. $2.85. 

Jackson, Helen Hunt. Glimpses of California and the missions. Boston, 
Little, Brown, 1902. 292p. $3.00. 

——. Father Junipero and the mission Indians of California. Boston, 
Little, Brown, 1902. 159p. $0.75. 

James, G. W. New Mexico, the land of the delight makers. Boston, Page, 
1920. 469p. $6.00. 

——. Arizona, the wonderland. Boston, Page, 1917. 478p. $6.00. 

Jones, Chester L. Caribbean backgrounds and prospects. N. Y., Appleton- 
Century, 1931. 354p. $4.00. 

Jones, C. F. South America. N. Y., Henry Holt, 1930. 798p. $6.00. 

Kelley, F. C. Blood-drenched altars; Mexican study and comment (with 
documentation and notes by Eber Cole Byam). Milwaukee, Bruce, 1936. 
52lp. $2.00. 

Kingsley, Charles. Westward Ho! N. Y., Grosset, 1935. 634p. $1.00. 

Koebel, W. H. Central America. N. Y., Scribners, 1917. 382p. $4.50. 

lanning, J. T. The Spanish missions of Georgia, Chapel Hill, University 
of North Carolina press, 1935. 321p. $3.00. 

Academic culture in the Spanish colonies. N. Y., Oxford university 
press, 1940. 149p. $1.75. 

Lowery, Woodbury. The Spanish settlements within the present limits of 
the United States, 1513-1561. N. Y., Putnam, 1911. 515p. $2.50. 

The Spanish settlements within the present limits of the United 
States; Florida, 1562-1574. N. Y., Putnam, 1911. 500p. $2.50. 

MacCorkle, S. A. American policy of recognition towards Mexico. Balti- 
more, The Johns Hopkins press, 1933. 119p. $1.00. 

Maefarland, C. S. Chaos in Mexico. N. Y., Harper, 1935. 284p. $2.00. 

McCullagh, F. Red Mexico. N. Y., Carrier, 1928. 451p. $3.50. 

Martin, P. A. Simén Bolivar; the liberator. Stanford university press, 
1931. Stanford university pamphlets, no. 3. 34p. $0.75. 

Martin, P. F. Maximilian in Mexico. N. Y., Scribner, 1914. 480p. $5.25. 

Moses, Bernard. The Spanish dependencies in South America, 2v. N. Y., 
Harper, 1914. 394 and 444pp. $10.00. 
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O’Shaughnessy, E. L. Diplomatic days. N. Y., Harper, 1917. 3837p, 
$2.00, 





A diplomat’s wife in Mexico. N. Y., Harper, 1916. 356p. $2.00, 

Parkes, Henry B. History of Mexico. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin, 1938, 
432p. illus. and portraits. $3.75. 

Roberts, W. A. The Caribbean. N. Y., Bobbs, 1940. 36lp. $3.50. 

Robertson, W. S. France and Latin American independence. Baltimore, 

The Johns Hopkins press, 1939. 626p. $3.75. 

History of the Latin American nations. N, Y., Appleton-Century, 
1932. 821p. $5.00. 

Roosevelt, Nicholas. Wanted; Good Neighbors. N. Y., national foreign 
trade council, 1939. 48p. $0.05. 

Ross, E. A. The social revolution in Mexico. N. Y., Appleton-Century, 1923, 
176p. $1.75. 

Simpson, L. B. The Encomienda in new Spain; forced native labor in the 
Spanish colonies, 1492-1550. Berkeley, University of California press, 
1929. 297p. $3.50. 

Smith, W. Benighted Mexico. N. Y., John Lane, 1916. 390p. $1.50. 

Steck, F. B. The first half-century of Spanish dominion in Mexico. St, 
Louis, Mo., Central bureau press, 1935. 32p. $0.15. 

The historical background of the church-state problem in Mexico, 
St. Louis, Mo., Central bureau press, 1936. 69p. $0.25. 

Thompson, Wallace. The people of Mexico. N. Y., Harper, 1921. 428p, 
$3.00. 











The Mexican mind. N. Y., Harper, 1922. 303p. $2.50. 

Wallace, Lew. The fair God; a tale of the conquest of Mexico. Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin, 1887. 586p. $2.50. 

Waugh, Evelyn. Mexico; an object lesson. Boston, Little, Brown, 1939. 
338p. $2.50. 

Wendehake, J. R. The master of Bolivar. Cristébal, C. Z., Haskins news 
service, 1930. 5lp. $1.00. 

Williams, B. H. Economic foreign policy of the United States. N. Y., 
McGraw, 1929. 426p. $4.00. 

Winship, George Parker. The Coronado expedition, 1540-1542; in the four- 
teenth annual report of the bureau of ethnology. Washington, govern- 
ment printing office, 1896. Part 1. 331-637pp. 

Zimmerman, Arthur Franklin. Francisco de Toledo, Fifth Viceroy of Pern, 
1569-1581. Caldwell, Idaho, Caxton, 1938. 307p. $4.00. 
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AMONG THE COLLEGES 


BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, together with in- 
dustrial firms of Peoria, Illinois, sponsored a regional forum 
known as INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE on April 1-2. 


DENISON UNIVERSITY has announced the launching of a 
‘Denison Destiny Fund’’ campaign to raise $2,402,500 for 
endowment and buildings. 


(OUCHER COLLEGE’S Board of Trustees has authorized the 
construction of the first residence hall on the Towson campus. 


}{ABDIN-SIMMONS UNIVERSITY inaugurated William 

Richardson White as president on April 29, 1941. Addresses 
were delivered by S. J. McCallie, headmaster, The McCallie 
School; Charles E. Friley, president, Iowa State College; John 
R. Sampey, president, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary ; 
Homer P. Rainey, president, University of Texas; Clifford B. 
Jones, president, Texas Technological College; Pat M. Neff, 
president, Baylor University ; Umphrey Lee, president, Southern 
Methodist University; George W. Truett, pastor, First Baptist 
Church of Dallas, Texas. 


MILLSAPS COLLEGE has recently spent $30,000 on general 
campus improvements, including landscaping and beautifi- 
cation of grounds and renovation and repair of dormitories. 


Mount HOLYOKE COLLEGE will receive more than $200,- 

000 in bequests from the estate of Mary E. Butterick. An 
outright bequest of $40,000 was left to the College, to be called 
the Butterick Memorial, with use of income unrestricted. Mount 
Holyoke also will receive more than $160,000, with no restric- 
tions, as one of four residual legatees. 


ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY has received a gift in 
excess of $1,000,000 from the estate of Mrs. Emma H. Mor- 
rison. No restrictions are placed on the fund, which may be 
used in any department of the University, wherever the need or 
opportunity is greatest. 
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PHILANDER SMITH COLLEGE announces a gift of $5,0 

from Mrs. Henry Pfeiffer of New York. This gift was mag 
for payment of property purchases including a dwelling and, 
grocery store adjacent to the campus. 


E UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA recently accepted , 
gift of approximately $1,000,000 from the will of the lat 
Michael J. Connell, a Los Angeles banker and philanthropist. 


At THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO will be held from Juy 

28 to August 29, 1941, a Workshop in General Education 
This Workshop, for the third consecutive year, is sponsored by 
the University of Chicago in cooperation with the Cooperatiy 
Study in General Education of the American Council on Educa 
tion. It will afford an opportunity for members of college facul. 
ties to spend a period of five weeks in an intensive study of 
problems of general education which they have found important 
in their experience as college teachers, administrators or student 
counselors. The majority of the participants will be faculty 
members from the colleges participating in the Cooperative Study 
in General Education, but a limited number from other college 
will be admitted. Flexibility of program is the keynote of the 
Workshop. Further information about this Workshop may bk 
obtained from Ralph W. Ogan, Director, 6010 Dorchester Ave 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 


VASSAR COLLEGE has announced plans for a graduate Divi- 

sion of Conservation, to be established next year through a 
gift of about $475,000 from an anonymous alumna. As first 
organized, the new Division will consist of the departments of 
geology, plant science, psychology and zoology. The major 
emphasis of the graduate work in conservation will be basi 
scientific training through individual research projects. The 
donor has specified that $100,000 of the gift shall constitute 
endowment for two fellowships to be awarded to students receiv: 
ing a master’s degree in the Vassar Division of Conservation t 
enable them to continue study leading to a university doctorate 
in science. One fellowship is named in memory of Dr. Katharine 
B. Davis, 92, who served as Commissioner of Correction for Newt 
York City, chairman of the State Parole Commission and secre 
tary of the Bureau of Social Hygiene. The other fellowship i 
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named in memory of Dr. Myra A. Reynolds, ’80, who became a 
writer and professor of English at the University of Chicago. 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY has received thirty-one graduate 

scholarship grants for social-study work from Detroit insti- 
tutions. The scholarships, of $15 to $115 monthly for periods 
of five to twelve months, help to defray expenses of field work 
internships during the two-year graduate course toward the 
degree ‘‘master of social work.”’ 


WEBSTER COLLEGE has just received about $13,000, the gift 

of friends and alumnae. This amount will be set aside as a 
permanent endowment fund. The donation was a feature of the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary Celebration of the founding of the 


College. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE is to be host again to the SUMMER 

INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL PROGRESS which invites 
men and women of all vocations to a conference July 5-19, 1941. 
The theme is Strengthening America at Home and Abroad. The 
foreign policy of the United States and its chief domestic prob- 
lems will be discussed under leading economists and teachers of 
political science from many colleges. For further information 
concerning the program apply to Dorothy P. Hill, Director, 
Summer Institute For Social Progress, 22 Oakland Place, Buffalo, 
New York. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE will receive 
more than $160,000 from the estate of Mary E. Butterick as 


one of four residual legatees. 


ANKTON COLLEGE inaugurated J. L. McCorison as presi- 
dent on February 26, 1941. The principal address was given 
by Doctor Irving Maurer, president of Beloit College, Beloit, 


Wisconsin. 


YESHIVA COLLEGE reports that a Masonic scholarship was 
established at Yeshiva in 1936 by the Mount Moriah Masonic 


Lodge (No. 27), 46 West 24th Street, New York, New York. 
There are now available at Yeshiva seven scholarships established 
by fraternal orders, five of which are available for the tuition of 
members’ sons, and two which are not limited in this manner. 











AMERICA AFTER THE WAR 
(A LETTER) 


Financial_—What will be the financial and social situation jp 
America after the war? Taxes are high and are increasing. ]y 
the higher brackets the income tax is excessive. Taxes at death 
are quite high. The government is taking a big slice out of 
estates at death. The present taxes on high incomes and on larg 
estates at death continued will soon wipe out wealthy familig 
Income tax rates on lower and middle income tax groups will 
probably be increased in order to carry the heavy cost of goy. 
ernment. 

Effect on Philanthropy.—What will be the effect of excessive 
taxation on the support of charities, hospitals and colleges? Wil 
it influence philanthropy? Or will present laws not lead the 
benevolently inclined people of means to make their large con. 
tributions out of capital account before rather than at death! 
If such gifts are made out of capital before death, there seems to 
be no tax under existing law. What will be the effect of heavy 
taxes on industrial and business enterprises? On the spirit and 
activities of business leaders? 

Paternalism.—What will be the effect of the New Deal and the 
increasing paternalism on government? On business? On in 
dustry? On free enterprise? Will it be permanent, or wil 
there come a reaction later restoring the government to a saner 
course ? 

Organization to Foster Conservative Public Opinion.—-What 
can people believing in free enterprise and independent initia 
tive do in the next few years to foster sentiment looking to creat- 
ing a public opinion favorable to a more conservative policy in 
government? Could there be organized a cooperative group of 
business men, industrial leaders, and private college and univer- 
sity administrators designed to create and make vocal public 
sentiment in favor of a more conservative policy by government! 

Encouragement of Philanthropy by the Government.—Con- 
gress has made a gesture towards encouraging philanthropy § 
through the 15 per cent credit allowance in paying income tat 
This, however, is only a gesture and indicates that Congress did 
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not give the matter serious consideration. Might not the friends 
of the American way of life effect an organization of colleges, 
universities, business and industry that would lead Congress to 
provide from 50 to 100 per cent credit allowance in the payment 
of income tax for philanthropy, especially for colleges and uni- 
versities? These institutions are dependent upon philanthropy. 
At present they take over an immense amount of the burden of 
higher education from the shoulders of the government on which 
it will fall if they are not supported by gifts. A wise policy en- 
couraging gifts will prove to be a stroke of economy by govern- 
ment. 

What other steps may we take looking to the preservation of 
some essential elements of the old American way of life? What 
lines should be emphasized? How can such an organization be 
effected? Should it be regional or national? 

Sincerely yours, 
J. H. Reynoups 
February 28, 1941 President, Hendrix College 











ANOTHER MILESTONE: AN EDITORIAL* 


MANCHESTER BODDY 


LAST Saturday (Jan. 11, 1941) the Academy of Motion Picture 

Arts and Sciences joined with the Motion Pictures Producers 
association in entertaining 165 members of the Association of 
American Colleges. 

The event marks a new milestone in the history of the motion 
picture industry, which proposes to join with the colleges and 
universities of the nation in shouldering the responsibility of 
affording the youth of the nation an opportunity to acquire an 
understanding of the duties of citizenship in America. 

Studio luncheons in the past have been significant largely 
because they have been highly entertaining. This event, how- 
ever, is significant because of the attitude of the educators as 
expressed by the delegates in attendance. From these it was 
clear that institutions of higher education in the United States 
have accepted the fact that the motion picture has become a most 
important medium of education. 

More important still was the obvious sincerity of producers, 
directors and artists who impressed upon the educators the will- 
ingness and desire of the industry to accept the responsibilities 
that its growing importance is placing upon it. 

There have been times in the relatively short and hectic history 
of the motion picture when those most interested were concerned 
principally with the vast opportunities that the new industry 
offered. The Saturday meeting gave eloquent evidence that those 
in charge of the industry have come to recognize the responsibili- 
ties that accompany the opportunities. 

Edueators throughout the United States can do a great deal 
toward establishing better public relations for the motion picture 
industry. They can, for example, interpret the needs of democ- 
racy’s youth to ‘‘the movies.’’ And the industry, certainly, can 
do more for the institutions of higher learning in this country 
than any other agency in the land. Together they can bring 
home to all the people the principal point stressed by the educa- 
tors at their convention—that democracy is not merely a political 

* The Los Angeles News. 
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superstructure built on top of society, but a social structure built 
up of humans who cannot preserve it unless educated to their 
responsibilities and possessed of the moral stamina to fulfill their 
obligations. 

Southern California hopes that the collaboration between these 
two great institutions will be continued, and that it will develop 
into an effective technique for solving national problems through 
education—and understanding. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY ENDOWMENTS: A REVIEW* 


DAVID ANDREW WEAVER 
INSTRUCTOR IN EDUCATION, THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YorK 


HE author has given us a usable volume on a problem which 
is of vital concern to every group of college and university 
officials. Irrespective of what the college aims may be, the fact 
remains that for purposes to be achieved, there must be adequate 
financial support. A survey of endowments was made by Dr. 
Sattgast in forty-five colleges and universities distributed 
throughout northern United States. Among these institutions 
were : ‘‘ Endowed independent colleges and universities, endowed 
state-supported institutions, endowed technical schools and en- 
dowed church related colleges and theological seminaries.’’ The 
size of the endowment ranged from less than one million dollars to 
over ten million dollars. 

A few criteria are set up which contribute to sound financial 
policies after which follows a brief discussion of adjustments in 
income. An illuminating chapter is devoted to risk and some 
effects risk may have on income. In this chapter, a concept of 
risk is defined and its treatment is adequately documented from 
scholarly sources. In the discussion of ‘‘ Effects on Risk Bear- 
ing,’’ the business cycle is examined and leaders in the field of 
finance are quoted, among whom are Mitchell, Fisher, Curtis, 
Wright, Kemmerer and others. Three types of inflationary 
dangers are pointed out as follows: (1) ‘‘The funding of federal 
deficits through the issuance of United States government bonds 
which are purchased from the government by the banks of the 
country ; (2) The lowering of the purchasing power of the dollar 
by increasing the amount of money in circulation; (3) The exten- 
sion and the increase of bank credit with which business may 
initiate new construction and accelerate productivity.’’ 

Seasonal fluctuations are discussed, in which the author points 
out the effect of marketing of farm crops, the effect of weather 
* The Administration of College and University Endowments, by Charles 
R. Sattgast, New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940, VI 
+125 pages, $1.85. 
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conditions, and the special demands which are influenced by estab- 
lished customs. The unavoidable risks are listed as including, 
‘Floods or earthquakes; unusual or unexpected acts of the gov- 
ernment as these may relate to the passage of bills, taxation or 
court decisions ; international developments and crises; depletion 
of natural resources and human resourcefulness, genius and dis- 
honesty, incompetency, and habits and customs.’’ One does not 
have to draw upon the imagination to recognize the significance 
of this treatment in calling to our attention how this risk operates 
in the depletion of natural resources. Investments relating to 
mining, oil field output, productivity of the soil, involve very 
definite hazards. The principles enunciated here by which the 
college official may be governed are clearly stated and based upon 
sound economic principles. 

Numerous tables, charts and tabulations are employed in point- 
ing the way to the reduction of risk. In an effort to reduce the 
risk in the management of funds, the author recommends the ser- 
vices of Investment Committees. The study revealed that the 
institutions relying upon the services of Investment Committees 
had at their disposal specialists in the field of finance, which re- 
sulted in a higher rate of income and less fluctuation than was 
true in institutions without such service. Among the highly spe- 
cialized members of the Investment Committees were lawyers, 
employees of trust or insurance companies, bankers and execu- 
tives of business firms. 

Diversification of investment is discussed with simplicity in the 
analysis of Bonds, Common and Preferred Stocks, Real Estate, 
Mortgages and Real Estate Bonds, Notes, Institutional Properties, 
Loans to Campaign Funds, Endowment Funds used for Current 
Funds, Uninvested Cash, Industrials, Public Utilities, Railroads, 
Government Bonds, Bank and Insurance Stocks. Tables are 
employed to show the reader certain fluctuations in the various 
investments. One of the conclusions from the analysis of risk is 
this: ‘‘The best results in maintaining both a high and uniform 
rate are often achieved not through diversification, but through 
concentration. Although this may be true in certain cases, the 
risk involved in any attempt to concentrate, is much greater than 
the risk in an attempt to diversify.’’ 

In a treatment of the management of funds, tables are again 
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shown for the guidance of the reader, which may aid in pointing 
out preference for various types of securities. Policies which 
may be followed in the use of endowment funds are discussed and 
illustrated. In this analysis, the endowment accounting policies 
of thirty-three institutions employing the services of Investment 
Committees are given. These tables and illustrations are highly 
valuable to the investment officers of educational institutions. 
The leading institutions of the country have been studied by 
President Sattgast, and the policies employed by these institu- 
tions may be accepted as sound practice, having been developed 
by the aid of the chief financial experts in the United States. 

This volume is a valuable contribution to the field of Endow- 
ments, which field was surveyed in 1922 by Dr. Trevor Arnett in 
his pioneering study. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY FINANCE 


Seven investment principles are stated by the author as being 
fundamental to the wise administration and investment of endow- 
ment funds of educational institutions. They are as follows: 


(1) The principal of the fund shall be maintained forever in- 
violate and the income alone shall be made available for institu- 
tional use. 

(2) Investment committees shall be composed of men of good 
character, sound judgment, and executive ability, who have been 
selected because of their special training and successful experi- 
ence in the field of finance and investment. 

(3) All investment officers and all members of the investment 
committees shall be provided at all times with adequate and 
accurate information concerning their investment program. 

(4) The investment portfolio shall be diversified carefully to 
distribute risk over a large number of investment holdings, each 
and every one of which shall have high investment quality. 

(5) Risk shall be transferred, insofar as possible, to funds espe- 
cially created for that purpose. 

(6) Proper custodianship shall be established to provide for 
the maximum safety of the securities against destruction, loss, or 
theft. 

(7) Investment committees shall at all times have access to 
full and accurate information regarding the results of the policies 
pursued. 


By training and experience, Dr. Sattgast is well qualified to 
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discuss this problem. He has striven for simplicity and clarity, 
which he has achieved with a high degree of excellence. The 
documentation and the bibliography add to the value of this study 
as a reference for the busy administrator. 





NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Barat College, Lake Forest, Illinois. Mother Eleanor Regan, 
president, Duchesne College, Omaha, Nebraska. 

College Misericordia, Dallas, Pennsylvania. Sister Mary Pierre 
Desmond, associate professor of philosophy and English. 

Dropsie College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Abraham A. 
Neuman, author, professor at Dropsie and rabbi of Mikveh 
Israel Synagogue. 

Duchesne College, Omaha, Nebraska. Mother Helen Casey, dean. 

Judson College, Marion, Alabama. Leroy R. Priest, former 
trustee. 

Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio. Helen D. Bragdon, dean, 
Hood College. (Effective September, 1941.) 

Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Missouri. Harry M. Gage, 
president, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, Louisiana. Claybrook 
Cottingham, president, Louisiana College, Pineville. 

Louisiana State Normal College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. Joe 
Farrar, formerly dean, Lake Charles Junior College, and 
head, division of higher education in the State Department 
of Education. 

Louisiana State University, University, Louisiana. Major Gen. 
Campbell B. Hodges, commander of the Fifth Army Corps. 
(Effective July 1, 1941.) 

Manchester College, North Manchester, Indiana. V. F. Schwalm, 
president, McPherson College, McPherson, Kansas. 

Pacific College, Newberg, Oregon. Emmett Gulley, professor of 
Spanish and director of physical education. 

State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. Harvey A. 
Andruss, acting president. 

United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland. Rear 
Admiral Russell Wilson, commander of Battleship Division I. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE OFFICE LIBRARY 


Abstracts of Dissertations Presented by Candidates for the De- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy. Spring Quarter, 1940. The 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 1940. 266 p. 

Business Education for What? Proceedings of the University 
of Chicago Conference on Business Education. 1940. The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 1941. 89p. $1.00. 

Cannon, Cart L., Editor. Guide to Library Facilities for Na- 
tional Defense. Preliminary Edition. Joint Committee on 
Library Research Facilities for National Emergency. Amer- 
ican Library Association, Chicago. 1940. 235 p. $1.25. 

Eetis, WALTER CrosBy, and ENGLEMAN, Lois E. The Interature 
of Junior College Terminal Education. Terminal Educa- 
tion Monograph No. 1. Prepared for the Commission on 
Junior College Terminal Education. American Association 
of Junior Colleges, Washington, D. C. 1941. 322 p. $2.50. 

Heaton, KeNNetH L.; Camp, WiuiiaAM G.; Diepericn, Paut B. 
Professional Education for Experienced Teachers. The 
Program of the Summer Workshop. The University of 
Chicago Press. 1940. 142 p. $1.25. 

LoosLEY, EuizaBetH W., and Wickson, EtrHELWyN. Canada. 
A Reading Guide and Bibliography. Part Two of The Book- 
list, Vol. 27, No. 10, February 1, 1941. American Library 
Association, Chicago. 257 p. Single copy, 25c; 10 copies, 
$1; 25, $2; 50, $3; 100, $5. 

LUEHRING, FREDERICK W. Swimming Pool Standards. A. S&S. 
Barnes and Company, New York. 1939. 273 p. $5.00. 
National League of Nursing Education. Fundamentals of Ad- 
ministration for Schools of Nursing. Report of the Com- 
mittee to Study Administration in Schools of Nursing. New 

York. 1940. 270 p. 

Quest—An Anthology of Verse. By the Students of Mundelein 
College. The Charles L. O’Donnell Unit of the Catholic 
Poetry Society of America. 1940. 97 p. 

Srorza, Count Caruo. Translated by J. G. Clemenceau Le 
Clereq. Fifty Years of War and Diplomacy in the Balkans. 
Pashich and the Union of the Yugoslavs. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 1940. 195 p. 
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SuHreEveE, Francis. Psychology of the Teaching of English. The 
Christopher Publishing House, Boston. 1940. 280 p. 
$2.50. 

Wicxkson, ErHELWYN, and Loosney, ExizaperH W. Canada. A 
Reading Guide and Bibliography. Part Two of The Book. 
list, Vol. 27, No. 10, February 1, 1941. American Library 
Association, Chicago. 257 p. Single copy, 25c; 10 copies, 
$1; 25, $2; 50, $3; 100, $5. 











A BRIEF CHECKLIST 


American Librarianship from a European Angle. Wilhelm 
Munthe. 1939. 204p. Cloth, $2 

Archives and Libraries 1940. A. F. Kuhlman, editor. 1940. 
136p. Planographed. $2 

Archives and Libraries 1939. A. F. Kuhlman, editor. 1939. 
108p. Planographed. $1.75 


Basic Reference Books. Louis Shores. 2d ed. 1939. 486p. 
Cloth, $4.25 


Booklist; A Guide to Current Books. 22 issues a year, $3 (sam- 
ple copy on request) 


Booklist Books 1940; A Selection. 60p. 75¢ (ready April, 
1941) 

Books for Tired Eyes; A List of Books in Large Print. Char- 
lotte Matson and Dorothy Wurzburg. 3d ed. 1940. 80p. 
65¢ 

Books That Have Shaped the World. Fred Eastman. 1937. 
64p. Cloth, $1 

Classics of the Western World. J. Bartlet Brebner and Others. 
2d ed. 1934. 128p. $1 

College and University Library Service; Trends, Standards, 
Appraisal, Problems. A. F. Kuhlman, editor. 1938. 159p. 
$2.50 

The Dangers to Democracy; What Can Be Done about Them? 
1941. 28p. 25¢ 

Engineering Defense Training; A Booklist. Harrison W. 
Craver and Harrison A. von Urff. 1940. 16p. 25¢ 

Guide to Bibliographies of Theses—United States and Canada. 
Thomas R. Palfrey and Henry E. Coleman, Jr. 2d ed. 
1940. 54p. Planographed. $1.25 

Journal of Documentary Reproduction. Quarterly, $3 a year 

The Library Survey; Problems and Methods. E. W. Me- 
Diarmid. Jr. 1940. 260p. Cloth, $3.50 

List of Books for College Libraries 1931-1938. Charles B. 
Shaw. 1940. 298p. Cloth, $6 

Manual on Methods of Reproducing Research Materials. 
Robert C. Binkley. 1936. 221p. Planographed. Cloth, 
$1.75 (was $3.50) 

Manual on the Use of State Publications. Jerome K. Wilcox, 
editor. 1940. 352p. Cloth, $6 

Official Map Publications. Walter Thiele. 1938. 372p. Plano- 
graphed. $4.75 

Resources of Southern Libraries. Robert B. Downs, editor. 
1938. 382p. Cloth, $4.50 


Teaching with Books; A Study of College Libraries. Harvie 
Branscomb. 1940. 258p. Cloth, $2.50 


Vitalizing a College Library. B. Lamar Johnson. 1939. 
140p. Illus, Cloth, $2 
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